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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Policy and Possibilities. 

We are gratified to find that the editorial articles and 
correspondence which have appeared in the ‘* JouRNAL,”’ 
on the subject of a constructive, looking-forward pelicy 
for the gas industry, have aroused much interest; and the 
vratification is enhanced when it is found that from behind 
the scenes in high quarters recommendations are issuing 
and advice is being tendered. We also know tiat the 
Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council will 
be pleased to receive suggestions bearing upon the ques- 
tion of elevating the efficiency of gas supply in those 
parts of the industry where, perhaps through circum- 
stances of isolation and relative small opportunity, or old- 
fashioned plant and poor administrative methods, the gas 
service is not what it might be made by re-organization 
aud a broader view respecting-branching-out by concerns 
whose conditions are of a superior order. Pressing for- 
ward, with future expansion and economic consolidation 
in contemplation, is required to-day. We know that many 
men have been recently concentrating their minds on this 
subject; and we shall be surprised if, in the result, the 
Central Executive Board do not receive suggestions from 
more than one source. The Government electricity scheme 
conveniently, provides an opportunity for putting life and 
new energy into hitherto somnolent parts of the industry. 
Let not that opportunity pass. The same scheme offers 
suggestion to the gas industry. Let us see whether use 
cannot be made of it. 

The opportunity is such a splendid one that it must not 
be dealt with in any namby-pamby spirit. It is a time 
when a deliberate and organized attempt should be made 
to eliminate defectiveness by the installation of effective- 
ness, and the lead must be given by those in a position to 
take action. This view is found in a remarkably interest- 
ing article which is contributed to our pages this week by 
Mr. Harald Nielsen, on ‘‘ Gas Supply in Bulk by Long- 
Distance Gas Transmission.’’ He suggests team work by 
engineers, chemists, and physicists all pulling together. 
We have also further thoughts on the subject of ‘‘ Policy ’’ 
by Mr. W. R. Herring (see our ‘‘ Correspondence ”’ 
columns to-day), in which he suggests that an impartial 
tribunal should sit to determine the relative services that 
the gas and electricity industries can render the public 
from their respective points of view. It must not be 
overlooked that—whatever the fate of the electricity 
scheme—there will be a gradual unfolding of new condi- 
tions which the gas industry will have to meet, if it desires 
to maintain the maximum success. Should the Govern- 
ment scheme fail to meet with parliamentary approval, 
the concentration of electricity generation, the increase of 
transmission facilities from the larger central sources of 
production, the supply of electrical energy in bulk, and 
station interlinking, will still remain as a policy in the 
electricity supply industry. Motor-car ownership will also 
continue to expand; and, with this change in cur social 
conditions, migration from towns and cities to more rural 
residential quarters will proceed—perhaps at an accele- 
rated speed. That gas should be in good repute in the 
country areas is becoming more and more important to the 
gas suppliers in our cities and towns. The consumption 


of gas is increasing at the present time. But changes in 
our social and competitive states are going on all the time; 
we have to see that as those changes develop, so does 
our rate of service expansion. Changes in our social and 
industrial conditions and in the stringency of our competi- 
tive environment, are not going to be satisfactorily met 
by clinging tenaciously to old limitations and practices. 
A broader outlook is needful to-day—an outlook that pro- 
gressively encompasses every change that is made which 
can directly or indirectly affect the interests of the gas 
industry. Any promising new prospect should be care- 
fully and impartially explored by competent men, and not 
be regarded, as has been the tendency in the past, as 
simply another ripple on the industry’s smooth methods 
of dealing with technical development. 

There is another consideration, which should be an in- 
centive to the gas industry to be moving into greater 
action on its own account, and bringing all the vision and 
economies possible to bear upon the future. It is a point 
which touches upon Mr. Nielsen’s article in this issue. 
Men not directly concerned in the supply of gas have their 
eyes on possibilities in that direction. Gas undertakings 
make and distribute gas under Parliamentary powers. 
What Parliament has given, Parliament can take away. 
The ‘‘ taking-away’’ has not been customary in this 
country; the sanctity of statutory enactment has been 
observed. But Parliament gave to the present electricity 
suppliers in the country rights of generating, distributing, 
and trading in electricity. Control and concentration in 
respect of generation, with long-distance transmission and 
station interlinking, were not considered or anticipated 
when those rights were granted; but they are to-day the 
cardinal features of the Government plans for the electricity 
industry. Let us not forget this in looking forward; the 
gas industry must have consideration for possibilities. 
The other day we saw a newspaper report -to the effect 
that there was under consideration—by whom is not clear 
a scheme for the utilization of the naval dockyard at 
Pembroke by its conversion into a large gas, clectricity, 
and oil-producing centre. The gas and electricity, it was 
hinted, would be supplied to the distributors of those com- 
modities over a large area. If Pembroke, why not Rosyth 
and Sheerness? We make no comment as to the feasi- 
bility or otherwise of such a scheme. But we know that 
the interest of the Government in low-temperature car- 
bonization, and much of the work that has been proceed- 

ing at the Fuel Research Station, are largely due to their 
desire to render the country self-reliant in the matter of 
oil for the Navy in time of war. We do not know how such 
a scheme as the one referred to might strike the Admiralty 
and the Government. One cannot say where suggestions 
of this kind may lead. Look at those dockyards. They 
are all, if not actually in the centres of coal fields, very close 
to them. There is nothing, if thought fit, to prevent their 
being developed for the production from cheap low-grade 
coal of gas, electricity, and oil on a large scale—the exist- 
ing gas and electricity undertakings acting as retailers. 
There are annual charges connected with these vast 
establishments which would go far to pay interest on a 
| capital which there is little reason to doubt could be made 
| productive. There is nothing definite about this. But 
is there anything against regarding it as a possibility ? 
This last matter is alluded to because it shows that there 
are men who are considering the question of the produc- 
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tion of gas in bulk; and this is linked-up at three points 
with Government interests—the largely discussed naval 
dockyards, the electricity scheme, and oil supply for naval 
purposes. We have referred to it also because it supplies 
illustration of the necessity for the gas industry looking 
forward and developing along the lines which will remove 
from it defects regarded as a national system, and develop 
its services to the best of standards to the utmost possible 
extent. There is not a single man of any standing in the 
gas industry who would desire a compulsory line of de- 
velopment laid down for it by the Government, as is in- 
tended for the electricity industry. Better by far that the 
industry should deliberately take steps actively to prose- 
cute its own.development so that in all parts it may be 
above reproach. As the present is surveyed, it is obvious 
that this is no time for timidity; it is a time that is 
peculiarly opportune for being up and doing. 


Government Electricity Propaganda. 

THERE were many matters of great importance to the 
proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke Company in the 
three speeches which the Governor (Mr. D. Mune Watson) 
delivered at the ordinary and extraordinary meetings last 
Friday. He spoke in millions and hundreds of thousands ; 
referred to record increases in gas consumption; made 
allusion to the mutual healthy eltects which would come 
from amalgamating the work and businesses of the big 
Company and the brentford Company; spoke of the value 
of showrooms and of that of co-partnership; told how the 
13,000 co-partner employees of the Company hold no less 
than £575,000 of capital; and mentioned other matters 
that the Board have in hand which will make more stable 
the value of the proprietors’ stocks. This, in the circum- 
stances of the times, will be an advantage not only to the 
stockholders, but to the consumers, through the assistance 
it will render to the raising of capital on good terms. The 
application of the Company for an increase in their stan- 
dard price to 11°4d. per therm has been before such critical 
tribunals as the London County Council, the Corporation 
of the City of London, and the Middlesex County Coun- 
cil; and they have endorsed the fairness of the proposal 
in the changed conditions, which is sure to have due 
weight with the Board of Trade. Then there is the Bill 
which the Company have introduced into Parliament, and 
which, contemplates, inter alia, the introduction of a mini- 
mum, dividend of 5 p.ct. into the sliding-scale. This has, 
as the speech of the Governor shows, a strong case behind 
it, including the substantial support of a bitter experience. 
Parliament can have no desire to see the capital of an im- 
portant industry wrecked, as was threatened during the 
war, by the unbridled operation of the sliding-scale. One 
other point in the Bill which has close relation to this 
matter of making gas stocks as popular as possible, is the 
proposal to change from £5 to £1 the multiples of stock 
at which transactions can be made in the market. The 
value of this to small investors and co-partners is obvious. 
All these and other matters—such as those dealing with 
new capital powers—were heartily endorsed by the pro- 
prietors. 

But there is no question that head and front in interest 
for the stockholders was the part of the address of the 
Governor on the Government electricity scheme. The 
large amount of big drum beating there has been by the 
Government over this has had effects which probably they 
had not anticipated; and one of these effects (this in rela- 
tion to the gas industry) indicates that—if the Government 
are going to utilize their powerful position to treat pre- 
ferentially one industry to the detriment of another—it 
will seriously undermine the confidence of the public in 
industrial investment. The public will naturally wonder 
whether this electricity scheme is the beginning or the end 
of such political interference and folly in connection with 
industry and trade; and a feeling of insecurity will be 
generated, which will have more ill-results than the hypo- 
thetical ‘* benefits ’’ of (say) electricity generated at super- 
stations at rock bottom costs, and transmitted and trans- 
formed at a cost which will completely submerge the 
economy realized at the initial stage. There is an assur- 
ance that there is to be no Government subsidy for the 
electricity industry; but there is the definite promise of 
the Prime Minister that there are to be guarantees similar 
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to those granted under the Trade Facilities Act. That is 
a matter which may be of serious importance to the gas 
industry; and in this connection, the Governor submitted 
that the Government should in all fairness be prepared to 
give equal facilities to the gas industry. 

These are questions with which the Governor dealt with 
statesmanlike moderation, and yet pointedness. He in- 
dicated also that it is the influence of Government inter- 
vention rather than the material issues of the scheme itsel/ 
of which the gas industry justly complains. No sufficient 
reason has been adduced for that intervention. The Prime 
Minister himself has admitted that in the industrial areas 
of the country there can be no immediate (if any) benefit 
from the scheme in the way of economies; and so the 
Government have fallen back upon the excuse of commit- 
ting the electrical industry to an enormous capital expen- 
diture in order to make electricity supply available in the 
least electrically profitable areas of the country. That 
is a candid admission that anticipations have shrunk to a 
shadow of those originally conceived. As Mr. Milne 
Watson says, the gas industry does not look with any 
unfriendly eye upon the electricity industry; but what 
it does complain of is that the Government, who in all 
things should be impartial in industrial matters, especially 
where home industries are in competition, have taken the 
electricity industry under their wing, and have deliberately 
boosted its commodity to the detriment of an industry 
which has served the country well for over a century. 
What the Government have done in this regard has been 
the best advertisement the electricity industry has ever 
had, and it is tantamount to a very substantial subsidy; 
for to have obtained equal publicity by any other means 
would have cost the industry (shall we say?) hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, and then it would not have included 
the Government testimonial and signature, nor the sup- 
porting platform speeches and parliamentary activities of 
a Prime Minister and other Cabinet members. To have 
secured what has been done in this way for electricity, 
some of our industrial and commercial magnates would 
have paid a fortune. What therefore is claimed is that 
the Government, having lent their power and influence to 
the electricity industry in the way they have done, should 
rectify the injury inflicted upon the gas industry by giving 
equal prominence to its work, achievements, and produc- 
tive and utilization efficiencies. The Government have 
been shown that, from the point of view of coal conserva- 
tion, from that of efficiency and economy, from that of 
the thermal value given for money spent, the gas industry 
is serving the country in a way far superior to the elec- 
tricity industry. Yet the Government persist in ignoring 
the gas industry, and continue to use their position and 
the resources of the State in boosting electricity—-even to 
the extent of giving it a place in the speech from the 
Throne. Why is it? What is at the back of all this 
interest? 

The Government cannot be so blind as not to see that 
the use they are making of their position on behalf of elec- 
tricity must exercise an influence adverse to the gas in- 
dustry. The mischief that has been done by them in this 
way it is up to them, if they desire to impress the nation 
with their impartiality and sense of justice, to take imme- 
diate steps to correct—as far as possible. Having done 
this, their next duty should be to cease boosting electricity, 
and to do what Mr. Milne Watson suggests—apply them- 
selves to the problem of cheap coal. If they did this, they 
would be rendering a service to all the industries of the 
country without distinction. As it is, they are cabbling 
in a matter which it is obvious they do not understand, 
and over which (in respect of effects) it is equally plain 
they have been misled, with the result that their proposals 
do not commend themselves to competent technical men 
and industrialists (including electrical engineers) outside 
Government and departmental influence. We hope the 
plea of the Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
that the Government will show their disinterestedness b} 
doing what they can to counteract the mischief alread) 
accomplished by their boosting of electricity, will receive 
the response which it is within their power to give. Such 
a response would do much to remove the impression that 
the Government have not in this matter shown the im- 
partiality which is expected from men placed by the elec- 
torate in the highest position of responsibility. 
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Leeds University Appeal. 


If was very encouraging to be able to announce a fort- 
night ago that the Leeds University appeal for half-a- 
million pounds for the extension of the buildings and re- 
sources for meeting the demands made upon it had al- 
ready passed the half-way line. It will be remembered 
that the appeal was organized on a very wide basis; and 
inquiry has brought us the information that the contribu- 
tions have been made from all sorts of sources, and in 
sums ranging from thousands of pounds to shillings. Two 
characteristics of the appeal have proved of real service— 
viz., that contributions could be spread over a term of 
seven years, with a considerable saving from remission of 
income-tax; and that it was possible to secure the direc- 
tion in which the fund, when obtained, was expended by 
ear-marking donations for particular departments of the 
University. 

On the technical side, the Clothworkers’ Company have 
continued their tradition by a further donation of £18,000, 
with additional annual grants. The West Riding Coal 
Owners have contributed £25,000, apart from individual 
donations. The most substantial contribution directly 
from the gas industry has been that of 42500 from the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, who have always stood 
out, in the person of the late Sir George Livesey and that 
of his successor Dr. Carpenter, for the value of University 
training and research to the gas industry. The Gas Light 
and Coke Company have also generously contributed 
#1000; and the Institution of Gas Engineers, 500 
guineas. A list of the donations and promises from the 
gas industry so far made is published in a later column. 
It is interesting to note in the list the appearance of the 
names of manufacturing and contracting firms connected 
with the gas industry, such as Messrs. George Bray & 
Co. (41000) and Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., with a donation 
of 100 guineas, made through Mr. J. Wilfrid Drake. The 
British Gas Light Company continue their support of the 
University, as well as some of the Yorkshire Gas Com- 
panies, such as those of Harrogate and Scarborough. 
The district of Spenborough has been in connection with 
the appeal a splendid example of what can be done by a 
comparatively smail but well-organized community; and 
this is reflected in the contribution of £200 from the 
Spenborough District Council Gas Department. The sup- 
port of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association and that 
of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association can be taken as 
an expression of confidence from their members. It is 
reasonably expected that the list will be extended con- 
siderably during the next few months; and the associa- 
tion between the gas industry and the University of Leeds, 
so firmly established, will be made even more secure. 

That so much has already been done in a time of general 
trade depression is an unmistakable indication that a con- 
viction as to the value of University training and work 
is establishing itself throughout the community. This 
can rightly be said without belittling in any way the im- 
portance which attaches to the efforts made by friends of 
the University, which are helping that conviction to ex- 
press itself in the most practical manner. 


Government Programme—Coal and Electricity. 


THE new, and what will be a momentous, session of 
Parliament was opened by His Majesty the King with a 
speech which the gas industry can wholly endorse, with 
the exception of one item. To an industry which is a 
heavy tax and rate payer, and which does so much pur- 
chasing business with other industries which also have 
to make considerable tribute to the national and local 
exchequers, there will be gratification regarding the refer- 
ence to the proposals for effecting a reduction of public 
expenditure; and this satisfaction will not be: lessened 
by the knowledge that Parliament will be asked to pass 
without delay the necessary measures to give effect to this 
excellent resolution. An announcement which had not 
been anticipated has relation to hours of labour. Invita- 
tions, it was stated in the speech, are being issued to the 
Governments of Belgium, France, Germany, and _ Italy 
to attend a conference in London to consider the advis- 
ability of securing an effective international agreement 
for regulating the hours of labour. In this connection, 
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it was mentioned by the Prime Minister, during the de- 
bate on the speech, that he has always considered one of 
the most valuable methods by which we may hope to main- 
tain our standards of labour in this country would be to 
get more uniformity among the principal manufacturing 
countries in regard to hours of work. ‘The aim is forty- 
eight per week. The Miners’ Federation, we know, are 
very keen on this subject; and the Miners’ International 
Committee are going to discuss the matter, and try to 
make an effective arrangement which will remove some 
of the disadvantage which the seven-hour mining system 
in this country experiences owing to the longer hours and 
smaller pay in countries which have taken trom us some 
of our export trade. We are afraid that nothing etlective 
can be done in this way except by compulsory legislation 
in each country. It is curious that Labour, with its strong 
acherence to free-trade principles and objection to any 
form of protection, should favour something which will 
directly assail those principles. One argument for free 
trade is that the people are able to purchase imported 
goods at a cheaper rate than they can British-made goods 
—unmindful of the fact that the cheapness is secured by 
the sacrifice of employment in this country. Shorter hours 
of employment in other countries would do something to 
raise the prices for the goods imported by this country, 
which Labour prefers to ‘‘ protect ’’ in its own fashion on 
the ground of cheapness to the poor. On the other hand, 
strongly as they object to ‘‘ protection,’’ they are out-and- 
out in favour of the protection of hours of labour in this 
country by the reduction of the hours of labour in other 
countries. We are not saying that we disagree with the 
efforts to internationalize hours of labour in industry— 
the only point that is being made is that labour objects to 
any measure of protection for goods made in this country 
and for employment, while they do not object to agree- 
ments which will protect hours of labour in this country. 
There was distinct gravity in His Majesty’s allusion 
to the inquiry by the Coal Commission; and all patriots 
will warmly endorse the appeal made from the Throne in 
the expressive words: ‘‘ I am well aware of the difficulties 
**that are inherent in the whole situation. But the in- 
‘““terests of the nation are paramount; and I appeal to 
‘‘all parties to face the future in the spirit of conciliation 
‘*and fellowship, and to avoid action which would again 
‘* postpone the return of good trade and prosperity, for 
‘“ which we have so long hoped.’’ The electricity genera- 
tion scheme found place in the speech. His Majesty in- 
timated the introduction of a Bill to give effect to the 
scheme ‘‘ with the object of securing greater economy and 
efficiency in the generation and transmission of electrical 
energy in the future.’’ That may be the object; but the 
method of securing an object may be on totally erroneous 
lines. In this case, there is a flood of opinion antagonistic 
to the methods as foreshadowed by the Prime Minister 
and the Electricity Commissioners. There is little ques- 
tion that the Government now realize that their scheme 
is going to encounter severe opposition; for it is rumoured 
that early introduction of the Bill will be made not so much 
with the intention of hastening its passage, as to place 
before Parliament and the country the details of a scheme 
which it is to-day acknowledged will require the fullest 
and most earnest consideration that can be bestowed upon 
it. This does not say much for the confidence of the 
Government in the scheme, the several inquiries by Com- 
mittees notwithstanding—inquiries in which the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners have apparently been the dominat- 
ing spirits. If the outline of the scheme has aroused so 
much antagonism on the ground that economy and effici- 
ency will not be served, then, when the details ere avail- 
able, the scheme is likely to receive a shock which it will be 
unable to withstand. We rather think that before long, if 
they are not already possessed of serious misgiving, the 
Government will come to the conclusion that in this matter 
they have not been well-advised, and that the glorious 
picture of potential benefit that was skilfully drawn for 
them was much overdone. One of the Labour leaders has 
described the scheme as a ‘“‘ State crutch.’’ This is not 
an altogether inapt description when it is realized that the 
foundation of the idea of its being productive of ‘‘ economy 
and efficiency ’’ is so obviously shallow. While en- 
thusiasm for the electrical scheme appears to be on the 
wane, it is noticed that the Government have been criti- 
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cized for not announcing their intention to embark on a 
large low-temperature carbonization scheme. The Govern- 
ment are wise in not attempting a second piece of folly 
in one Session. 


Coke on the Hearth. 

THE secret of obtaining the best results from gas coke 
as now made is (seme of our mentors aver) to grade it, 
and use the appropriate size for the purpose for which it 
is required. In our ‘‘ Correspondence ’’ columns to-day, 
Prof. C. V. Boys tells us that, for the heating of the rooms 
of our houses, grading and screening is an unnecessary 
expense; and he speaks now from a lony experience, 
which is confirmed by that of other people. But the coke 
must be used as Prot. Boys uses it. He has no grate. A 
grate is a redundancy, or rather a mistake; so is an ordi- 
narily constructed well fire. What he did long ago was 
to remove the cast-iron grid from the well fire in his 
dining-room, fill up the ash-pit with common bricks to 
within about 14 in. of the tiled hearth, and give them a 
fairly smooth and level upper surface. The crevices be- 
tween soon got filled with ash, so that there is no under 
supply of air. On this hearth he builds his coke fire. That 
is all. 

Prof. Boys described this method four years ago in the 
** JOURNAL ’’—Jan. 11, 1922, p. 81—and the reasons why 
coke burns so successfully on such a solid surface were 
discussed in our issue for Nov. 19, 1924 (p. 523). It is 
the hot floor on which the coke is burning that is one of 
the factors to success. Air passes over the hot floor, and 
so becomes heated before entering the sides of the coke 
lire, and this aids combustion. 
to success. 


But there is another factor 
Prof. Boys’ fire declines to be pampered with 
screened and graded coke. It objects to prescriptions and 
uniformity; and its objection is so strong that it is fatal 
to oppose it. There have been attempts to use in it graded 
coke; and, this results in making, of what is a success in 
Prof. Boys’ case, a profound failure. Success requires 
that the coke be supplied and used just as it is made— 
large, medium, and small all combined. ‘Then all is well. 
The air for combustion, being preheated by passing over 
the heated hearth and the red-hot ash, enters the fire and 
leisurely passes through the interstices between the large 
pieces of coke, and so has time gradually to combine with 
the carbon. In fact, the major part of the air is utilized. 
With a strong draught, much air would pass through the 
spaces uncombined, and merely act as a cooling agent. 
Prof. Boys’ letter contains other hints, which supplement 
the references of four years and those of fifteen 
months ago. Our correspondent is naturally surprised 
that such a simple, natural, and costle'ss expedient for ob- 
taining a glowing result from ordinary coke has not been 
tested and utilized to greater extent by the gas industry. 
A suggestion is made to provincial managers to have a 
specimen fire in their showrooms, and to arrange for one 
in the lounge or dining-room of a leading local hotel. 
Such demonstration, if there is compliance with the simple 
conditions as stated by our correspondent, should lead to 
great popularity. 

There are, however, millions of homes in this country 
with many more millions of grates in them, which land- 
lords will not pull out and reconstruct because of the ex- 
pense, and ordinary tenants either dare not, or cannot 
afford the money to, make the conversion. It is for those 
grates (if gas-fires are not connected-up) that a coke of 
good igniting and combustible property is required. It 
is in those grates that a large part of 38 million tons 
of household coal is consumed in a year. There is good 
promise that a suitable coke can, with proper coal mix- 
tures, be made for them without descending to low-tem- 
perature carbonization. 


Av 
ago 


But apart from such considera- 
tions, if one point was emphasized more than another by 
the contributors to the recent Coke Competition, it was 
the importance of grading coke accurately and suitably 
as a means to promote its preference for special purposes 

such as water heating in domestic hot-water supply 
boilers of all the various sizes and makes now on the 
market. In many districts, this will be regarded as one 
of the most hopeful and desirable outlets for coke, form- 
ing as it does a steady demand not subject to seasonal 
changes. This consideration will therefore tend to in- 









crease the importance of the grading, and possibly the 
washing, of coke, and the installation of machinery for 
these purposes. In other districts—indeed to greater or 
less extent, in all districts—importance is attached to the 
potentialities of the open-fire demand; and while some 
authorities insist upon more or less accurate sizing and 
grading for this purpose also, others, as will be gathered 
from Prof. Boys’ letter, are inclined to favour ordinary 
coke of a nondescript grade. Such preference no doubt 
is based upon personal experience with coke produced 
under different conditions, and from different coals, which 
affect materially its porosity, conductivity, and, therefore, 
its suitability for use under various conditions. Experi- 
ence proves that relatively small variations in density and 
volatile content have a marked effect for good or ill in 
the behaviour of coke in the open fire. Such variations 
are obtained in practice not only as between one district 
and another, but also in different works in one district, 
using’, possibly, different coals; and, as is well known, 
charges of different weights will produce coke which 
varies considerably in these fundamental characteristics. 
Safety, therefore, would appear to lie in the direction of 
uniform grading, which tends materially to offset any bad 
effect of such variations; but, similarly, trial and experi- 
ment made on the lines suggested by Prof. Boys will prove 
or disprove the suitability of any particular kind of coke 
for use, ungraded, on the lines he indicates. The Gas 
Light and Coke Company’s coke exhibit at Wembley ap- 
peared to bear out the Professor’s claim admirably in a 
well-grate adapted as recommended in his pamphlet on 
‘“ The Open Coke Fire,’’ 8000 copies of which, we are in- 
formed by the London Coke Committee, have been distri- 
buted in response to inquiries received by interested visi- 
tors to the Exhibition. 











National Gas Council. 

A general meeting of the National Gas Council will bé 
held at the Great Central Hotel, Marylebone Road, next Wed- 
nesday, at 2.30. A large attendance is expected. 


Coal Stocking. 
The pithead prices of coal (through the subsidy) mak« 

liberal coal stocking a matter for consideration, with April 30 

in view. 

Taxing Gas and Electricity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is searching for ideas for 
increasing the national revenue. We hope he will not take a 
hint from the Turkish Government. Their Budget proposals, 
the ** Electrical Review ”’ states, include a tax of 10 p.ct. upon 
the consumption of gas and electricity. 

Shareholders and Contracts. 

At length the end has come to the long-drawn-out litiga- 
tion in the case of Lapish v. Braithwaite, the issue in which 
was whether Mr. Braithwaite, an Alderman of the Leeds Cor- 
poration, was disqualified for membership of that body by 
reason of his holding of shares in, and being Managing- 
Director of, Messrs. B. Walker & Sons, Ltd., and other Com- 
panies having contracts with the Corporation. No suggestion 
of bad faith on the part of Mr. Braithwaite was made; and i! 
was proved that he did not vote on any question relating to 
the contracts. It will be remembered that Mr. Justice Bail- 
hache was in favour of the contention of the plaintiff; but his 
judgment was reversed by the Court of Appeal. The Houss 
To the Lord Chan 
cellor it was clear that Mr. Braithwaite was not, under s« 
1852 


=» 


of Lords has upheld the latter decision. 


tion 12 of the Municipal Corporation Act, disqualified fot 
aldermanship by reason of his shareholding in the Companies 
concerned. His Lordship agreed that it might well be that, 
as a shareholder, Mr. Braithwaite had an indirect interest in 
the contracts, and so came Within the terms of sub-section (1) 


of the section in question, inasmuch as the value of his shares 


and his expectation of a ‘dividend upon them partly depended 
upon the profits which might be derived from the contracts 
This, however, would not, his Lordship held, disqualify him 
for membership of the Council, seeing that it was expressly 
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declared by sub-section (2) that a person should not be dis- 
qualified by reason only of the’ possession of shares or interest 
in a company. Nor was he, under the same section, disquali- 
fied through being Managing-Director. If, however, Mr. 
Braithwaite had been remunerated by a percentage or com- 
mission on the profits arising from the contracts, or on the 
profits available for dividend, different considerations would 
apply. But his Lordship failed to find from the evidence that 
the respondent was entitled to any percentage or commission. 


Imported Electricity. 

There is one thing the gas and electricity industries of this 
country do not suffer from, and that is the importation of sup- 
plies of their primary commodity to compete with the home pro- 
duct. The ‘‘ Electrical Review ’’ has been informed that in 
Switzerland considerable anxiety exists regarding a rumour that 
Italy is going to tax imported electrical energy. It is not strange, 
in view of the available water power, to learn that for some 
years electricity has been a very important “ articl@’’ of ex- 
port from Switzerland; the power provided for Italy during 
last year being about 76,000 kw. Several power stations have 
been set up specially with a view to exporting electricity to 
Italy; and if the latter country taxes Swiss energy, the sup- 
pliers will be faced with unexpected difficulties. The ‘‘ Re- 
view ’’ understands that the proposed tax will be 30 p.ct. of the 
wholesale price of the electricity, which is considered excessive 
in electrical circles; but as the Italians are determined, so far 
as lies in their power, to ‘‘ protect ’’ Italy, it is probable that 
the new duty will be as high as the figure mentioned. Our 
Government are not likely to have to add either the electricity 
or the gas industry to their ‘‘ safeguarding ”’ list. 


Gas Charges to Develop Consumption. 

The National Gas Council have a Committee sitting con- 
sidering the question of differential prices for gas—by the 
allowance of special discounts-for gas supplied in large quan- 
tity or for special uses, such as power purposes; also whether 
the dividends of sliding-scale companies might properly be cal- 
culated upon the average price of gas. The references to the 
inquiry which have been seen seem to limit it to ‘ differ- 
ential ’’ prices or discounts. We have heard that it is (and 
it is hoped this is correct) within the province of the Committee 
to inquire and report upon the feasibility of applying a two- 
part tariff to gas supply, as some gas undertakings have done 
in America, and as many electricity supply concerns have done 
in this country. ‘There are several points which, on first blush, 
appear to commend, as a measure for developing gas sales, 
particularly for heating, a two-part tariff—a fixed payment, and 
a supplementary low charge per therm. The secondary charge 
per 100,000 B.Th.U. would appeal strongly to consumers, com- 
pared with that for electricity supply per 3412 B.Th.U. 

Coal Conference Prospects. 

A fair amount of confidence seems to exist that it will be 
possible before long to arrange for a meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the coalowners and the Miners’ Federation, with 
a view to attempting to discover means whereby a stoppage ol 
the mining industry at the end of April may be averted. ‘To- 
morrow there is to be a meeting between the Mines Depart- 
ment and the Executive of the Miners’ Federation, when 
various matters affecting the position of the industry will be 
considered. Speaking last week at an international Conference 
at Geneva, Mr. Herbert Smith, the President of the Miners’ 
Federation, expressed the hope that it would be possible to 
avoid a stoppage in the British coal-fields. He acknowledged 
that this would be a national catastrophe, and would bring 
suffering not only to the miners, but to the community at large. 
At the same time he declared that the miners ought not to be 
asked for a reduction of a single penny from their wages, or to 
work a minute longer per day. He is also hopeful that, at 
the next international conference, there will be a declaration for 
a universal seven-hour day from bank to bank in the coal in- 
dustry of the world. 


The Road Fund. 


It is stated that Mr. Churchill is not yet in a position to 
place before the Cabinet his proposals with regard to the Road 













Fund and the future scale of motor taxation. One Parliamen- 
tary correspondent states that the Chancellor has abandoned 
the idea of limiting the size of the Road Fund to £515,000,000 
as the maximum sum to be spent on road work in any one 
year. He is now prepared to see the proceeds of motor taxa- 
tion flow into the fund as heretofore; but he has not altered 
his view that there should be some contribution from: it to 
general national purposes. It is also alleged that Mr. Churchill 
is prepared to allocate 4,750,000 to the maintenance of rural 
roads, and that he has definitely decided to increase the taxa- 
tion on heavy road vehicles. In Parliament, there is a disposi- 
tion to hasten some definite pronouncement on this subject, 
and not to dilly-dally with it any longer. One of the Unionist 
members (Mr. A. C. Dixey) has given notice of a resolution 
in the following terms: ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this House, 
no part of the Road Fund should be utilized for any other pur- 
poses than the repair and maintenance of roads and bridges.”’ 
It is expected that there will be an opportunity for a debate 
upon this resolution next week. 


Coal Merchants’ Propaganda. 

Recently we had issued a stupendous scheme by the Miners’ 
Federation, the Council of the Trade Union Congress, and the 
Labour Party for the consideration of the Royal Coal Commis- 
sion and the country generally in respect of the nationalization 
of the coal industry and its extension into one for the supply of 
power, heat, bye-products, chemicals, &c. In the course of the 
remarkable document, the Miners’ Federation and their allies 
indicated their view that the consumption of raw coal without 
separating it into its constituent parts for the benefit of the com- 
munity and the industry of the country was something which, 
in their enlightened view, was most uneconomical. We see 
from a prettily illustrated folded card that the coal merchants 
do not agree with them. These gentry are again attacking 
gas and electric heating, and pressing the consumption for 
household purposes of raw coal which the Miners’ Federation 
are clearly and properly of opinion it is most wicked to burn in 
its raw state. 


Healthy Heating and Other Points. 

The card tells us that the ‘‘ ever present danger of gas ”’ 
makes it entirely unsuitable for a nursery. Moreover, such 
rooms require to be ventilated in the best way ; and the best way, 
the coal merchants contend, is by the draught of a coal fire. 
The ventilation of a nursery is well secured by a gas-fire without 
the smoke, dust, and waste associated with the consumption of 
coal, to say nothing of the visits of the chimney sweep. Thus, 
with the gas-fire, healthier conditions are actually obtained. 
Another picture shows the love-making between young man 
and maid before a coal fire; and our coal merchants, apparently 
having had a large experience of this sort of thing, submit that 
there is no romance in a gas-fire or a glaring electric radiator, 
and that a coal fire is the most ‘* beautiful of all fires ’’—with 
its smoke, dust, and other inconveniences. Then for the old 
folk, the ‘‘ peaceful pipe and the pleasant companionship of 
friends are best enjoyed not round a stuffy gas-fire or glaring 
electric radiator, but by a good coal fire.” We were unaware 
that the modern gas-fire was “‘ stuffy; ’”’ the coal merchants, in 
this as in coal fires, are positively antiquated. What we were 
aware of is that elderly people find the labour-saving qualities 
of gas-fires, as compared with coal fires, a highly commendable 
feature. On another page we read that it costs 8d. to heat an 
ordinary room for fifteen hours with a coal fire. A gas-fire for 
the same time costs 2s. 3d.; and an electric radiator 8s. The 
gas fire is only used as and when required ; and it does not cost in 
these circumstances more than the coal fire—taking a house 
through, probably less. Such unsupported comparisons as the 
coal merchants make are absurd. No information is given as 
to what is an “‘ ordinary ’’ room; no figures are vouchsafed re- 
garding the relative capacities of the three types of heating 
appliances, nor mentioned are the prices charged per ton, 
therm, and Kw.-H. for the three commodities. Postulation of 
the kind cannot be checked ; and the public will therefore simply 
look upon the statement as the product of prejudice. If the 
coal merchants will favour us with information on the points 
referred to, we will discuss the relative costs and the whole 
question of comparative economy. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joun Lanc, of Thornton, Bradford, who for 40 years 
was in the employment of the Bradford Gas Department—ol 
which 23 years were spent as Manager of the Clayton Works 
when taken over from a private Company—and his wife, cele- 
brated their Golden Wedding anniversary on Feb. 5. Mr. Lang 
is now living in retirement. 


Mr. JOSEPH SADLER, representative of Messrs. John Wrighi 
& Co., of Essex Works, Birmingham, has been re-elected 
Chairman of the Newport and Monmouthshire Commercial 
‘Travellers’ Association. The Commercial Travellers’ Benevo- 
lent Institution have also made him an Honorary Life Gover- 
nor in connection with the Monmouthshire Branch, It is in- 
teresting to note that his wife has been elected Chairman of the 
Ladies’ Section, and Honorary Life Governor of the Commer- 
cial Travellers’ Schools. 

a 


OBITUARY. 


4OSEPH FISHER. 

His many friends in the South of England will deeply regret, 
with us, to learn of the death of Mr. Joseph Fisher, Chief 
Assistant Engineer of the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and 
Power Company, which occurred at his residence, 49, Maid- 
stone Road, N. 11, on Friday last, the 5th inst. Mr. Fisher 
became Assistant Engineer at Tottenham in the year 1go9, 
when the position was vacant in consequence of Mr. John 
Terrace having been appointed Engineer and Manager to the 
Grimsby Gas Company. At one time, he was with the Bristol 
Gas Company, in charge of their Canons’ Marsh Works, and 
later with Messrs. Corbet Woodall & Son. When selected for 
the Tottenham Assistant Engineership, he was in charge of the 
erection of works for the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
at Hoboken, Antwerp. 

In 1912 Mr. Fisher was elected a member of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, and in 1915 an associate member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. He was, of course, also a mem- 
ber of the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Man- 
agers, in whose proceedings he took an active part. It was not 
very long after his appointment to Tottenham that he read 
before the last-named Association a paper on ‘‘ Reinforced Con- 
crete for Gas-Works,’’ accompanying it by tests on model 
beams, of a character which was explained in the text. This 
revealed a knowledge of his subject that was also apparent in 
the contributions to technical discussions which, in his quiet 
and unassuming style, he from time to time made. 

At the meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association in May, 1917, Mr. H. J. Randall, of the Yorktown 
and Blackwater Gas Company, referred to a simple device 
patented by Mr. Fisher and Mr. Fiddes, and in July of the 
same year an illustrated description of the invention appeared 
in the pages of the ‘* JournaL.’’ It was an apparatus origi- 
nally designed—but in a different form—for the removal of dust 
from the producer gas required for heating vertical retorts at 
Tottenham ; but, with slight modifications, it was adapted to 
the removal of tar fog both from coal gas and carburetted 
water gas. For the latter purposes it was then stated to have 
been found very effective. 


a 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tuer outpouring of adverse criticism of the Government scheme 
has been filling many columns of the electrical journals; and a 
very small measure of space has been sufficient to satisfy the 
supporters of the scheme—such as the 
‘** Electrician,’’ which, in an article in 
its issue for Jan. 29, reminded its 
readers three times in a single column of things they or other 
people have ‘* forgotten,’’ and made indirect charges against 
units of the industry of being mercenary and neglectful. It has 
no doubt that, as a matter of fact, there are electricity supply 
undertakings who would like nothing better than to be left 
alone to develop individually, to charge excessive prices, and to 
bask in that comfortable warmth which follows the payment of 
high dividends and large contributions to the rates. Also com- 
menting on a statement by a financial paper, that ‘ the elec- 
tricity industry can do all the Government propose to do, if only 
allowed to, and without any recourse to the taxpayer,’’ our con- 
temporary says ‘* the plain fact is that for the last six years, it 
[the industry] has had that opportunity, and has not taken 
much advantage of it.’’ Naughty industry! The industry will 
probably not take much notice of these ripples of censure from 
the ‘** Electrician,”’ 


Thin Support. 


It is more refreshing to turn from thin 
comment to robust criticisms of the 
scheme, which impress one with their 
healthy, logical soundness. We are confident that these 
criticisms will do much to increase the wave of opposition to 
the scheme from within the electricity industry itself, for there 


Robust Criticism. 


can be little question now that this is the capital stone to the 
so-called restrictive legislation against which the men of the 
industry have long rebelled. What they dearly want, and 
what they assert they cannot get, is more freedom. Reference 
has -already been made in the ‘* JouRNAL”’ to some of the 
adverse criticisms levelled against the scheme. We have 
another by ‘** Rusticus ”? in the ‘‘ Electrical Review,”’ in which 
the writer shows by a concrete example that the cost of supply- 
ing a small area with current from a super-station, including 
the costs of transmission, would be greater than generating 
locally. He asks the pertinent question whether the cost of 
making efficient the small stations has ever been gone into, 
compared with the cost of the super-stations plus that of trans- 
mission lines? Until this is ascertained, is it, he asks, worth 
while spending millions of money to reduce the cost of genera- 
tion, which reduction would be wiped-out over and over again 
by the obligations involved by the expenditure on, and the losses 
of, transmission? And this for less than half the electricity 
supplied in the country. A long critical review is also made in 
the same contemporary by Mr. F. J. Moffett, which may be 
summed-up by the statement that in the main the Government 
proposals are all wrong, both from the technical and the 
economie points of view. From other correspondents—also 
criticizing the stupendous capital commitments which the 
scheme involves—there is strong resentment to the national 
control which is plainly contemplated, but which the Premier 
in his Birmingham speech denied. But one has only to look 
at the string of controlling bodies which are being brought 
into, or are already in, being to see that denial will not stand 


close examination. 


A striking letter is that of Mr. C. S. 
Davidson, of Barnes, which has ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Electrical Times.” Le 
thinks it is time the electricity supply industry should speak 
with force and frankness before being irretrievably committed 
to a scheme in which a very large proportion of electrical 
engineers have no belief, and which they feel is likely to be 
productive of harm. He refers to the scheme as an “‘ up- 
heaval,’’ and asserts that there have been too many politicians 
and officials and too few electricity supply engineers engaged 
at the conception of this new and hapless child. His examina- 
tion of available figures leads him to point out that assuming 
o'5 lb. of coal per unit of electricity generated could be saved 
throughout the country, it would mean an economy vo! 
1x million tons of coal per annum. Valuing this at 1os. a ton 
at the pit head, the sterling saving would be 4,750,000 pet 
annum. It has been variously estimated that the proposals o! 
the Government would involve a capital expenditure of 
#;00,000,000. It will thus be seen that the £750,000 would 
be of little value in providing the charges on such an outlay. 
Mentioning the constant lament that the volume of imports ex- 
ceeds that of exports, Mr. Davidson is surprised that an) 
political party should father and foster a scheme whereby a re- 
duction in the consumption of our native coal would be counter- 
balanced by the use of large quantities of costly imported 
copper. Another point he makes is with regard to the exten 
sive publicity which has been given to the differences between 
the consumptions of electricity per capita in this country and in 
other countries. He says many quaint deductions could be 
made from false premises—such as the variances between the 
customs of America and this country. In the United States 
there are more central heating systems; and, as anyone who 
has lived in that country knows, this has been a stimulus to 
the installation of electric radiators. While Mr. Davidson 
admits that electricity charges up and down the country vars 
greatly, he asserts that the super-station is not likely to alte: 
this condition. He regards the bait of reductions in price held 
out to consumers of electricity as being nothing more than « 
piece of window-dressing, which is not likely to be very attrac- 
tive. A further belief on his part is that there is no authority 
in the country who would not welcome the proposed scheme 
and rush for a bulk supply if there was assurance of financial! 
advantage. But what is found at the present time is that 
quotations given for bulk supply are too ridiculous for an) 
efficient, small, or medium-sized undertaking to consider ; an: 
he can see a feeling of instability and insecurity being en- 
gendered by the stipulation that such prices as are agreed tu 
are to be subject to periodical adjustment by the Electricity 
Commissioners. Regarding compulsory powers, he makes th« 
following remarks : 

It is a tacit admission of the suspicion of the Government that 
their electricity supply scheme, so loudly trumpeted, may not afte! 
all be so super-attractive and all-conquering as it seemed when 
first mooted; for they now intend to grant Soviet-like compul- 
sory powers to the Commissioners to rope-in with the rest those 
who are not too keen to commit commercial suicide. This surely) 
is reactionary. Already the Commissioners are in possession of 
far too great powers; and it is suggested that there should be a 
court of appeal more assuredly unbiased and freed from the 
shackles of official policy to adjudicate on the financial advantage 


A Resolute Critic. 


or otherwise of a bulk supply to any authority. The present 
procedure and that proposed under this scheme do not inspire 
confidence. 


In concluding his letter, Mr. Davidson remarks that influences 








other than the desire for the conservation of the nation’s natural 
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resources, or to distribute a cheap and abundant supply of elec- 
tricity, must have been at work in the promotion of this 
scheme. 


Not long since, we had Mr. R. Hardie, 
Hired Electric Cookers. of Glasgow, confessing that a weakness 

in connection with electric cookers was 
that of maintenance; but he was hopeful that as time passed 
this would be largely eliminated. The subject of maintenance 
was referred to in the ‘‘ Cooking and Heating Notes ’’ of the 
‘* Electrical Times ’’ for the 21st ult. It seems that, in a 
number of types of electric-ovens, the makers have merely 
used plain sheet-iron interiors, which are prone to rust through 
so rapidly that replacement has been necessary in the short 
space of twelve months or so. We do not know that the 
makers of such cookers could expect anything else in view of 
the large amount of evaporation from food cooked in an oven, 
and the chances there are for corrosion. Now, however, the 
general tendency among the manufacturers is to provide an 
enamel finish for oven interiors, or to utilize rustless material. 
Of course, enamelled oven linings have been in use in gas- 
ovens for ages; but a rustless iron interior is something about 
which more experience will be necessary before coming to a 
final decision respecting the desirability of its use. Another 
point is that it has been found that the expensive electric 
cookers are in the end the most economical—even for hiring 
purposes—in view of the lower cost of maintenance. ‘The 
writer of ‘‘ Cooking and Heating Notes ’’ also stated that the 
better appearance and quality of finish of the good-class 
cookers appeal so strongly to the housewife that there is no 
difficulty in commanding for them a higher rental per quarter. 
‘*A Station Engineer”? has made com- 
plaint in the ‘* Electrical Review ”’ of 
the multiplicity of designs of electric 
fires. He finds that, in the old-estab- 
lished gas industry, the apparatus makers have seen the advan- 
tage of introducing standard designs of cookers and fires; and 
he thinks it high time the makers of electric fires got together, 
and produced a few standard models. He does not wish to 
limit them in regard to the appearance of their fires, or the type 
of heating element; but, in his opinion, they should quickly 
arrange to let the industry have a standardized element—of 
course, of the plug-in type. For years the makers have, nearly 
every season, changed their elements; and yet, with a large ex- 
perience in eight different undertakings, ‘‘ Station Engineer "’ 
has yet to come across a burnt-out element which has consisted 
of a fireclay former built-up in multiple with steel supports of 
some sort, with the heating spirals wound-on without any 
pinning to the fireclay. Second in point of reliability has been 
the old 500 and 600 watt fireclay bar, with the spiral run in 
vertical grooves, and hooked at top and bottom. This is now 
being superseded by the 1000-watt bar; and he is afraid it is 
with this the makers change their designs so frequently. Some 
of them have succeeded in producing a 1ooo-watt solid bar 
element, with the fireclay support so designed that no pinning 
or clipping of the heating element is required. It is with this 
type that ‘‘ Station Engineer’’ has had nothing but trouble, 
owing to ‘‘ hot spots’ developing. It is, he says, ‘‘ no easy 
matter to stretch-out the spiral to the necessary length, fit it in 
the grooves, and then insert several dozen small split pins, and 
still keep the turns evenly spaced to prevent ‘‘ hot spots.’”’ One 
maker uses no fewer than 44 small split pins in a 1000-watt bar ; 
and it is an impossibility for the average contractors’ electrician 
satisfactorily to fit a new spiral under forty minutes. The 
critic hopes the makers will confer together, and decide on a 
standard plug-in bar—standardized as to distance between the 
centres of the plug-in pins, and as to width. What he desires 
is that in a few years it will be possible for one to walk into 
a shop and take home a 500 or-1o00 watt plug-in bar, and fil 
it just as easily as a lamp. 
Some electricity undertakings are find- 
ing that the two-part system of charging 
cannot be fairly applied to all conditions. 
The Liverpool Corporation Electricity 
Committee, for instance, are of opinion that it would be diffi- 
cult to adapt it to offices, in view of the great variation in assess- 
ment values; and so they incline, in such cases, to a continua- 
tion of the flat-rate charge. They explain that in winter the 
load comes on the peak, and therefore must be subject to the 
lull capital charges. Again, in Accrington, it has been decided 
hat small shops with residences attached shall not have the 


privilege of paying on the two-rate basis, as considerable loss 
would result. 


Electric Fire 
Standardization. 


Two-Part Tariff 
Limitations. 


The Electrical Development Association 

The ‘* Ideal’? Home. are making no secret of their plans for 
the Ideal Home Exhibition. They are 

proposing—whether they will succeed, the event will show—to 
make their exhibit one of the chief attractions of the popular 
display at Olympia. They contemplate illustrating an old- 
‘ashioned kitchen and a modern kitchen—‘‘ modern,” we take 
t, in respect of the electric fittings, with all their attendant 
expense. There will also be an old-fashioned living room, and 





oe 


a ‘‘modern’”’ living room. In addition, there is to be an 
‘** up-to-date ’’ bedroom and laundry. The published informa- 
tion says that visitors will thus be able to appreciate by contrast 
the comfort and convenience obtainable to-day by electrical 
means, but utterly unthought of a few generations ago. A com- 
plete range of appropriate electrical appliances in operation is to 
be placed in each apartment. A special feature is to be the light- 
ing; and the heating will be by the most modern types of 
radiant fires. In the kitchen, cookery demonstrations will take 
place daily. Water heating is to be a feature of the bath-room. 
There will also be the usual multitudinous little electrical de- 
vices on view. 


Deaths have been recorded on previous 
Safety ! occasions through the presence of elec- 
tricity in bathrooms; another has been 
reported. This was the death of Mrs. Martha Kleeman (age 
26), of Langland Gardens, Hampstead, who was found dead in 
a bath. When she was discovered, a pair of slippers was alight 
beside an electric radiator in the room. A representative of the 
Electricity Supply Authority stated that the stove showed signs 
of overheating; and there had been a fusion. The slippers 
were very fluffy; and he was inclined to believe that they were 
placed in front of the stove, caught alight, and burned some of 
the insulation from the wire, which allowed the metal frame 
work to become electrified. Mrs. Kleeman would then get a 
shock if she touched the stove. Dr. Bronte, a pathologist, 
stated that as Mrs. Kleeman was in her bath, she would get a 
very much greater shock than if she had been standing on the 
linoleum. The immediate cause of death was heart failure 
from fatty degeneration of the heart muscles, brought about by 
shock. ‘‘ Death by misadventure ’’ was the verdict recorded. 
We learn from Leicester that on the 27th ult. two men, while 
working an electric drill at the Leicester Corporation Power 
Station, received shocks, and were rendered unconscious. One 
recovered; the other died before medical aid arrived. On the 
2oth ult., a fire ‘‘ believed ’’ to have been caused by the fusing 
of an electric wire, practically destroyed Iha Downe, Alton, the 
residence of Captain W. G. Lowndes. One evening last week, 
a fire broke out at the Swansea Electricity Station; and the 
supply of current was stopped completely. Partial lighting 
was restored, after a quarter of an hour. The supply, however, 
was insufficient for the tramways and works purposes, busi- 
ness was considerably interrupted, and shops and offices were 
left in semi-darkness. Full lighting was not restored for three- 
quarters of an hour; and it was over an hour before the tram 
service was again running. 


-_— 
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FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


| Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. | 





Feb. 13.—LLONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas Asso- 
CIATION.— Visit to the Wandsworth Works of the Wands- 
worth Gas Company. 

Feb. 13.—ScotTrisH JUNIOR GAs ASSOCIATION (EASTERN Dis- 
TRICt).—Visit to the Oakbank Oil Works. 

Feb. 13.—ScotrisH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRIcT).—Meeting. Paper on ‘* Municipal Gas Undertak- 
ings, Finance and Accounting,’’ by A. Philip. 

Feb. 13.—WaLES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAs AsSOCIA- 
TION. Visit to the Cardiff ‘*‘ Better Housing and House- 
keeping Exhibition.’’ 

Feb. 17.—NationaL Gas Councit.—General meeting at the 
Great Central Hotel, Marylebone Road, 2.30. 

Feb. 17.—SoutTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
MANAGERS (EASTERN District).—Meeting at No. 28, Gros- 
venor Gardens, at 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 18.—WaLEs AND MONMOUTHSHIRE District INSTITUTION 
OF Gas ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS.—Meeting at Cardiff. 
Paper by W. M. Mason on “ A New Spirit in an Old In- 
dustry.”’ Visit to the ‘* Better Housing and Housekeep- 
ing ’? Exhibition. 

Feb. 26.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas Asso- 
CIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Institute. 
Short Paper Evening. 

Feb. 26.—NorRTHERN Star Lopce.—Meeting at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester. 

Feb. 27.—ScotrisH JuNIoR Gas AssocIaTION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Street Mains Section of the Glasgow 
Gas Department, Dalmarnock. 

March 5.—MANCHESTER District INsTITUTION OF Gas_ EN- 
GINEERS.—General meeting at the Midland Hotel, Man- 
chester. 

March 9.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting. 

March 9.—FEDERATION OF GAs EmPLoyeRS.—Meeting. 

March 19.—Murpocu LopcE No. 3480.—Installation meeting. 

March 23.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers.—Annual General Meeting at the Hotel Cecil. 

May 6.—EastTeRN Counties GaAs MAanacers’ ASSOCIATION. 
Spring meeting at Ipswich. 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY’S GOLDERS GREEN SHOWROOMS. 


Described on p. 201 of the “‘ Journal’ for Feb. 3. 














WINDOW SPACE FULLY OPEN TO THE SHOWROOM. 





























Facilities for Payment of Accounts, 














Gas Lamps with Switch Connections. View on First- Floor. 
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GAS SUPPLY 


IN BULK BY LONG DISTANCE GAS TRANSMISSION. 


By HaratpD NIELSEN. 


It is a generally accepted fact that the generation of elec- 
tricity in bulk at large central stations, where ample fuel and 
water supplies are to hand, and its subsequent distribution over 
wide areas by a high tension net, will not only effect great 
economies in generation, but, when cheaply delivered, the elec- 
tricity will materially assist industrial undertakings to recover 
lost trade and improve conditions generally. 

There are many problems to consider in connection with a 
scheme of this nature, not least that of bringing into line the 
scores of different voltages, continuous or alternating currents, 
different phases of cycles, &c.; but the solution will be found 
eventually, and light and power will be available for all at 
economic prices. The same cannot truly be said of the 
economic heat supply by a super electric scheme. Heat in the 
form of gas is, and always will be, the cheapest and most con- 
venient. There are some ideas of supplying heat in the form 
of hot water and exhaust steam in connection with the power 
plant, but this would hardly be feasible except in very special 


circumstances, and can be ruled out as applying to ordinary 
conditions. ‘ 

There remains, then, gas or a solid fuel. The gas supply to- 
day in this country is essentially a district concern, very largely 
municipally or locally owned and operated. There are a great 
number of declared calorific values, different, but varying only 
between comparatively narrow limits—say, between 420 and 
520 B.Th.U.—so that there is no reason why a standard gas 
of 475 or 500 B.Th.U. should not take the place of the former 
values, as there would be no necessity for altering the users’ 
appliances or the district distribution. Here are no 25 or 50 
cycles, or ‘‘ one ”’ or ‘‘ three’ phases, to worry over; so, com- 
pared with the electrical engineer, the gas engineer can rub 
his hands in self-satisfaction over the easy job in front of him, 
if he has to tackle a long distance bulk supply of gas. 

We know all there is to know about the district supply. Let 
us examine more closely the possibilities of producing a suit- 
able domestic or industrial gas at a group of collieries, favour- 
ably situated, and sending the gas away for a distance of (say) 
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75 miles to a large town, and distributing through the existing 
service mains. 

The mere fact that the long distance transmission can be, 
and will be, tapped on the road for supplying the intervening 
districts with heat commodities enhances the scheme very 
much. But we will not go into these details here; we will stick 
to the idea of sending a definite quantity of gas of the most 
economic value to the consumers a definite distance, and de- 
livering it into the holders of the town’s gas-works (say) 75 
miles away from the generating station. 

The reason why the writer has selected 75 miles radius is 
simply because circles with a 75 miles radius from the pro- 
minent coal districts will cover the main industrial and agri- 
cultural population of Great Britain. A glance at the map, 
fig. 1, shows this. Furthermore, there is in existence very 
complete information on long distance transmission of gas over 
this length, not only from America, but also from Germany, 
and there are practical experience available and data obtained 
over a great number of years, proving beyond doubt the 
feasibility and the practical side of the question. 

What we will therefore try to elucidate will be whether or not 
gas, generated by very large scale operations, under the most 
scientific and rational conditions this country can produce, can, 
therm for therm, be delivered into the terminal gasholder at a 
cost less than that at which the local works can deliver local 
gas into the same holders. 

The time taken in collecting reliable data for the closer study 
of this problem must necessarily be considerable. While this 
article was under preparation, the Prime Minister made his 
speech on the large electrification scheme. Some people in the 
gas industry, to use a common phrase, “‘ got the wind up.” 
Mr. Herring wrote his highly interesting letter to the ‘‘ Gas 
Journat,”’ and the Editor of the ‘‘ JournaL ”’ produced a leader 
on the subject which will probably go down in gas development 
history. 

The interest of manufacturers and consumers in the supply of 
cheap gas in bulk is awakening ; and if some few proven facts 
and figures regarding existing practice, coupled with an 
attempt to find the cheapest form of therm to be made avail- 
able, together with a few notes regarding the technical side, are 
put forward, it will probably stimulate this healthy interest. 
Somehow, the writer considers the time he spent in collecting 
the data not entirely wasted. 

Let us select a couple of well-known installations which have 
been in successful operation on a large scale for many years. 
There is one in Westphalia, Germany. As far back as in 1913 
the Stinnes Collieries and Coke Ovens delivered, by means of 
long distance transmission under high pressure, gas to forty 
townships. The length of the high-pressure pipe system was 
270 miles, the diameter of the pipeline ranged from 16 in. down 
to 8 in., and the gas transmitted had a calorific value per c.ft. 
of 570 B.Th.U. In 1913 alone 2625 million c.ft. were trans- 
mitted and sold to a population of 24 million people. The cost 
of the gas delivered to the terminal holders or low-pressure dis- 
tributing centres was 1°9d. per therm. 

To-day the main trouble of the German coke ovens supplying 
long distance gas is that they had made forward contracts, ex- 


{ 
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tending over a number of years, with the various municipalities 
for the gas supply, basing their prices on the normal require- 
ments and development of the steel trade for their oven coke. 
Now, unfortunately for them, the demand for coke, owing to 
the universal trade slump, is decreasing, while the gas demand 
is increasing, so the oven people are, so to speak, between the 
devil and the deep blue sea; but the gas has to be transmitted 
just the same. 

This lesson points to the undesirability of having a public 
necessity, such as gas, depending more or less upon something 
which will fluctuate within such wide limits as the world’s 
demand for steel and iron will from time to time. Therefore, 
the gas production should not be governed by outside conditions 
over which no control can be exercised. The sole ruling factor 
should be the demand. That is to say, the production should 
be carried out uninterruptedly under the most economic condi- 
tions, for the ultimate benefit of the consumer and manufacturer 
alike, if the gas is going to be of assistance in developing and 
supporting industry, which it can do when properly manu- 
factured, delivered, and utilized. 

In the early spring of last year, a very important Congress 
was held in Essen—in fact, a National Congress. The object 
was to attempt to find a solution to the coal trouble in Ger- 
many. The foremost people representing mining, coke ovens, 
gas-works, and distillation practice were present, and a number 
of highly interesting and well-considered papers were read and 
discussed. Among them a most able paper dealing with the 
aspect of long distance gas transmission was contributed by 
Rich. F. Starke, of Essen. 

Owing to the low-grade coal, containing on the average 15 to 
18 p.ct. of ash and to to 12 p.ct. of moisture, now being pro- 
duced in that country, it became of paramount importance to 
find out whether, in view of this as well as the increased cost 
of railway transport, it would not pay to extend greatly the long 
distance transmission of gas by high-pressure mains, and gene- 
rate the gas only at the coal areas. As distances in Germany 
are far greater than in this country, it was a question of trans- 
mitting gas from the two main coal centres—i.e., the Ruhr and 
Upper Silesia—to the middle of Germany, or a distance of about 
400 to 450 kilometres (250 to 280 miles). The map, fig. 2, 
indicates the main idea. Mr. Starke’s paper was received with 
the greatest interest, and it is not too much to say that in all 
probability it will form the basis for a State action as soon as 
the Government over there can see their way clear through the 
present financial difficulties. 

As far as America is concerned, we have the excellent work 
of Thomas R. Weymouth and Forrest M. Towl. In David T. 
Day’s ‘‘ Handbook of the Petroleum Industry,’’ there is an 
excellent, clear account of a series of tests carried out on the 
long distance gas transmission from the Pennsylvania oilfields 
to Buffalo. This test was made in order to ascertain whether 


” 


Weymouth’s formula for flow of gas really did give figures 
which could be relied upon for long distance transmission. 
The test was a great triumph for Weymouth’s work (see Wey- 
mouth, Trans. A.S.M.E., Vol. 34, 1912). 

E. O. Hickstein (‘‘ American Gas Engineering Journal,” 
Feb., 1918—see ‘‘ JourNnaL ’’ for April 23, 1918, p. 148) carried 
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out a great number of tests on lines ranging from 2 in. diameter 
up to 18 in. diameter and at pressures varying from vacuum up 
to 300 Ibs.. pressure per. sq. in., and found Weymouth’s formula 
correct in eaeh case. 

The writer proposes to mention briefly Weymouth’s formula. 
For further -details David T. Day’s. book, -and Weymouth’s 
work, referred.to above, should be consulted. 

FLow or GAs IN PIPEs. 

If O = the flow of gas in c.ft. per hour at standard temperi- 
ture, T, degrees Fahr. Absolute, and standard pressure, P, Ibs. 
per sq. in. Absolute, then 


Q = 1616 T. x af @ (P;2— P,*) (I.) 
P. G.Cf.L. 
where 


T = absolute temperature of flowing gases in degrees Fahr. 
G = specific gravity of gases referred to air. 


L = lengtk of pipeline in miles. 
P; = initial pressure in lbs. per sq. in. Absolute. 
P. = end pressure. 
The friction coefficient f has an average value of 
0°008 
f = 
D3 


where D = diam. in inches and the pipes are steel or wrought 
iron, with the usual finish from the tube works. 
When introducing the value for f in (I.), we have: 
Q = 18:06 fe x Nv (Pit — Pa) it) 
Po G.T.L. 
For any particular gas flowing at ordinary temperatures we 


have: 
Gakx ,/DNG@E— FS... amy 
5B 
when K = 18 06 To (IV.) 
‘PvGt 


The figures usually employed for natural gas long distance 
transmission are: 

To = 60 + 460 = 520° Fahr. Absolute. 

Po = 14°65 lbs. per sq. in. Absolute. 

K 40 + 460 = 500° Fahr. Absolute. 

G generally 0°65, air being 1. 

K therefore 35°56 for hourly flow or 853°5 for 24 hours’ flow. 
Formula (IIT.) may be written thus: 7 


Q=Ax ye Mp om 


when A = K D3 
TaBLeE I.—Values of A (hourly fluw) for various Pipe Diameters 
on above Conditions (David T. Day). 


Diameter of Pipe 


tou ll 


in Inches. = 
2 ae 242 8 
4 oa 1,459'0 
6 + 4,349 
8 oe 9,046 
10 we 17,110 
12 ee 26,840 
16 eo 50,850 
18 ee 70,660 
20 . 94,660 
24 oe 156,600 


Other forms of the formula V. are: 
Saeed oe 
P —— P.2 2) 
1 a/ 2 + L(® 
1=a/P — 7 (2) ° 2) 2 3 AVES 
A\2 " 
L= (A) (ee- Pay... . (VI) 


A=0Q af ae aes S x. a 
Q x Pi — Pp (IX) 


For intermediate values of A, see curve, fig. 3. 
_ The figures relating to the Buffalo pipe test were the follow- 
ing, according to David: T. Day. 
P,= 210 lbs. per sq. in. Absolute. 
P2= 4t ” ” ” ” ” 
D = 7'981 in. = standard 8-in. pipe. 
Vi= initial velocity = 12°5 ft. per second. 


° (VI.) 


j = weight of 1 c.ft. of compressed gas at start = 0°7362 Ib. 
(weight of gas per c.ft. at N.T.P. = 0'05136 Ib.). 

L = 70 32 miles. 

f =0'003645. 

Q = 5,300,000 c.ft. of gas per 24 hours. 


_ The curve, fig. 4, giving the pressures for steady flow condi- 
tions along the pipeline under the above conditions, is plotted 
according to formula: 


P, — P, ad 4? , 
w Aft esse eo hy 
where 
Pi= initial pressure (inlet) Absolute in lbs. per sq. in. 
2= end “s (outlet) 
w = specific weight of gas. 
“% = mean velocity of flow. 
i = length of pipe. 
ad = diameter of pipe. 
g = acceleration due to gravity. 
f = coefficient of friction, 


” ” ” ” 












Internal Dia of Pipe Line. 


5x10* ‘A 10x10+ 15x10* 


Fig. 3. 


Note.—In long distance transmission of gas, the temperatur 
is practically constant, hence the flow is isothermal. The drop 
in pressure produces a decrease in density with a corresponding 
increase in velocity. Furthermore, numerous tests have shown 
that the friction coefficient / varies little from the 
mentioned figure. 

Later work by Fromm confirms the Weymouth friction c 
efficient (see Fromm Z.f.ang.Math und Mech., Vol. 
PP. 353 and 357). 


above- 


3, 1923, 
GaAs COMPRESSING. 

The compressing of gas is so well known that there is no 

necessity to enlarge on this particular subject here. The writer 
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Atmospheres Absolute 


10 1§ 20 25 30 35 40 45 SO 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90Mi 


Fig. 4. 
has converted Rich. F. Starke’s figures to cubic feet, and they 
will be found in Table If. 
TaBLe I1.—Power Consumption for Compressing Gas. Per 
1000 C.Ft. Hourly. 


Reciprocating Compression Electric ae 
cai Compressor Only. i 
vearing. 
H.P. KW, KW. 
Two stage— 
15 atmospheres Absolute . 4°46 3°281 3 725 
20 - 99 4°92 3°620 4°140 
25 * 9 : 5°31 3°910 4 460 
Three stage— 
30 atmospheres Absolute . 5°75 4°225 4°820 
40 ” ” : 6°15 4°525 5° 160 
50 ” ” . 6°50 4°775 5°470 





Note.—-The above figures are based on large compressing 
units each capable of dealing with 700,000 to 800,000 ¢.ft. of 
vas at N.T.P. hourly. 


The curve, fig. 5, gives the initial starting pressures lor long 
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distance transmission of a gas of a specific gravity round 0's, 
air being 1. The volume of gas per 24 hours is 50,000,000 
c.ft. The pipeline is a 20-in. internal diameter steel main 
with connection of the well-known ‘* Victaulic ’”’ type, in order 
to assure a minimum of resistance. 

From the curve, fig. 5, it will be seen that for a distance 
of 75 miles the initial pressure (P,) should be 11 atmospheres 
Absolute, in order to discharge at a pressure just above that 
of the atmosphere, or, in other words, to overcome the pres- 
sure thrown by the terminal holder. 


Gas TO BE TRANSMITTED. 
There is a great variety of gases which could come into con- 
sideration for transmission. 
There are at present five main groups—namely : 


1. High-temperature gas comprising— 
(a) Ordinary straight town gas from horizontal, in- 
clined, or vertical retorts. 
(b) Gas from chamber ovens. 
(c) Coke oven gas from the different types of ovens. 
ll. Water gas (straight blue) non-carburetted. 
ill. Producer gas. 
IV. Low-temperature gas. 
V. Mixed gases. 
Rich. F. Starke takes up for discussion (Zeitschrift des 


Vereines Deutscher Ingenieure, Vol. 69, No. 17, April, 1925) 
the following cases : Coal gas, water gas, producer gas, mixed 
coal gas and water gas, and mixed coal gas and producer gas. 
The latter two gas mixtures are sub-divided into those which 
will produce a mixed gas of : (a) 475 B.Th.U., (b) 365 B.Th.U. 
Thus there are seven different cases in all. 

Since low-temperature distillation will, according to the 
writer’s belief, play an important part in the future economics 
of this country, he has extended the possible cases to ten, so 
that we have to consider at present the main groups and mix- 
tures of these which will give us useful heating values. 

Table ILI. gives particulars of the analyses of gases, calorific 
value, specific gravity, p.ct. of mixture, &c. 

Table 1V. states the volume of gas and total products ob- 
tained per ton of raw coal in order to enable a thermal, as 
well as a commercial, balance to be arrived at, so that due 
credit can be taken for the different products from the various 
manufacturing processes. 

We will now consider the various cases, 1 to 10, indepen- 
dently, without, however, going into too much detail. 


1. HiGH-TEMPERATURE GAS. 


This relates to the production of a high calorific town gas, 
B.Th.U. per c.ft. gross, in the very latest chamber 
type plant dealing with about 4000 tons of coal daily, and pro- 
ducing from same about 50 million c.ft. of gas per 24 hours. 
The plant is situated in the middle of a colliery district, and 


te I) 
jee 


the very latest type of coal handling and labour-saving machi-_ 


nery is employed. Arrangements are made so that the gas 
plant takes the coal output as it is delivered from the pits, 
without any storage of coal, except what is required in order 
to cover any fluctuations in deliveries over week-ends. The 
coal is delivered into the plant bunkers at 12s. per ton. The 
raw coal has an average calorific value of 280 therms per ton. 
rhe gas produced is delivered into a governor holder, and from 
this sent direct to the compressing plant. Credits are taken 


TABLE III.—Gas 


for the bye-products at mean figures over a considerable time 
period. 

The coke has a calorific value equal to 258,therms per ton. 
The net quantity is disposed of at the works at the same 
prices, therm for therm, as that at which the coal is delivered 
into the bunkers—equivalent to 11’06s. per ton. 

The coke may be delivered for boiler fuel for an adjoining 
super-power station. In these dircumstances a large gas 
station and an electrical power plant can be admirably linked 
up, so that the colliery district sends light, power, and heat 
to a large town, 75 miles away, as well as supplying th« 
whole countryside between the two points. 

The figures entering into the calculation of the cost of the 
therm transmitted are: 


Depreciation and maintenance, 15 p.ct. on capital, 


%.s d. 
Value of H.T. tar o «3 s @ 36 “oper ten: 
1» » benzole. ° eo 7 a eae 
» 9 Spiritwashoil. . . . i er 
+» +» fresh wash oil. 7 ae CSR. Bag as 
»» 9 SUlphuricacid. . . a CO ac) 03 


Labour, 8s. per shift per man. 


Local rates and taxes have not been considered, as thes: 
will vary, and depend upon the district. 

Under above assumptions, a therm of H.1T. gas of 52: 
B.Th.U. value per c.ft. can be delivered into the governo: 
holders at 306d. at the works. 

2. WATER GaAs. 

This gas is produced from the high-temperature coke ob- 
tained, and, taking everything into consideration, can lx 
delivered into the governor holder at i°g5d. per therm. Thx 
gas producers are of the latest selfclinkering and automatic 
change-over type. 

3- PRODUCER GaAs. 

This gas is also made from the high-temperature coke in 
modern rotary grate producer machines, and can be delivered 
into the holder at 1°85d. per therm. 


4. Low-TEMPERATURE Gas. 

This gas is produced by the ‘* L. & N.”’ process of distilla- 
tion (sensible heat distillation). ‘The same raw coal as before 
is dealt with (12s. per ton delivered). 

The semi-coke has a slightly higher calorific value, about 
270 therms per ton, and has, therefore, a value of 1173s. 
per ton. 

The oil yield is taken at 17°5 gallons per ton of coal, and 
has been assessed at 5d. per gallon—a value which recent 
research work has shown is below the mark. 

No credit is taken for any sulphate produced under the above 
conditions. The gas therm can be delivered into the governo: 
holders at 1°245d. 

Note.—The purification cost of the high-temperature aiid 
low-temperature gas is*taken to be o°13d. per therm. 

For comparison, the cost of production of 500 B.Th.U. gas 
at several large existing gas-works was looked into, and found 
tu be 3°43d. per therm. The gas-works were so situated that 
although the coal was obtained at a price of about 12s. pet 
ton at the pit, the cost of rail transport, wagon hire, loss in 
transit, handling, &c., amounted to 8s.—or the coal was de- 
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Types of Gas (Basic Gas). Mixed Gases, 
Coal Gas Water Producer Lot. Gross Calorific Value, Gross Caloritic Value, 
ies Gas. Gas. Gas. 475 B.Th.U. 365 to 366 B.Th.U. 
Gas No. Ie 2. 3. 4s 5: 6. | 7 8. 9: 10. 

Mixed gases consisting of : 

Coal gas, p.ct.. . ‘ 76°14 87°25 | 68°90 23°86 59 31 ee 

Water gas, p.ct. 23°86 oe | 26°94 76°14 as 86°65 

Producer gas, p.ct. + 12°75 os ee 40°69 oe 

L.T. gas, p.ct.. . ° oe 4°16 . ee 13°35 
Gas composition, p.ct. : 

O, . << ww 2°0 4°6 3°65 5°20 2°6 2'2 2°80 4'0 2°7 4°60 
On, . oOo! oe 0°20 0'80 oe we o'12 ‘a - o'17 
CnHm 2°4 a a 2°00 1'8 2°1 1°65 o0'6 1°4 0'03 
co . 13°0 39°7 29°12 8°40 19°4 I5‘I 20°05 33'0 19 6 35°72 
CHs . 24'8 0'5 0°20 47°20 190 21°7 19'21 6°3 14'8 6°78 
CoHg . o'o és - 4 20 oe wi 0°17 a Se 0'56 
56) 50°0 50'8 9 88 26°40 50°2 44'9 49 20 50°6 33°7 47°54 
Ng 7'8 4°4 56°95 5°80 70 14'0 6°80 52 27'8 4°60 

P.ct.inertsingas . . . : 9°90 9 00 60 80 11°80 g 60 162 | 9°72 g‘2 30°50 9°37 
Gross calorific value, B.Th.U. , 522 317 136 675 475 475 475 366 366 365 
Net ” 9, " + 467°5 292 132 610 425 425 425 335 332 334 
Specific gravity, air I — 0°43 0°53 . 0'9g0 0°56 0°46 0°49 0°43 o’51 0°62 0°54 

( 12,500 31,600 81,300 3360 16,420 14,200 14,800 2,650 HTG 21,080 25,160 
Volume of gas produced, c.ft. . 1 o'58t. o'58t 0°63t 41,450 MG 

| oke. 

Therms per ton of fuel . ‘ 65 135 | 157 22°7 78 67'°5 70°5 164°8 77'°° g2'0 
ae a ee te ee oe ee Coal. Coke. Coke Coal 
Calorific value per ton fuel, therms . 280 258 258 280 
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Products obtained other than gas, after 


deducting fuel requirements. Coal Gas. Water Gas. Producer Gas L T. Gas. 
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TABLE IV. 


Types of Gas (Basic Gas). 








an 
—_— 
or 


Mixed Gases, 


Gross Calorific Value, Gross Calorific V oon, 




















475 B.Th.U. 365 to 366 B.Th.L 

| ae oe ti 2. 4. 5. 6 | ». 8. 9: 10. 
H.T. tar, gallons per ton’ . 8'o 8'0 80 | 6°53 80 8'0 
H.T. motor spirit, — Per ton from 

gas. ° 1°67 1°67 1°67 1°36 1°67 1 67 
H.T. coke, tons ‘ Ss 0*500 ° 0°508 0'567 {| 0310 0°518 
H.T. ammonium sulphate, lbs... mes 24°4 oe 24 4 24 4 20°0 24°4 24°4 
L.T. coke ; co nel 0° 630 © 142 © 23t 
L.T. oil, gallons per ton . : 16°20 3°00 16°20 
L.T. spirit, ,, 1°30 0°24 1°30 
Total - wend recovered per ton of ‘dry 

fuel eas © 230 172 190°0 234 224°6 229'1 225 7 180°4 226°6 182 0 
Thermal ‘efficiency, p. ‘ct.. ed Se 82°2 66°6 735 83°6 80'o | 81°8 80°5 64°3 811 650 

From one ton | From netcoke Fromnetcoke} From one ton 
of raw coal. after H.T. after H.T. | of raw coal. 
As stated. distillation = distillation = | As stated. 
0'58 ton. o 58 ton. 
g9'8therms. 110 therms. 
livered into the gas-works situated in the towns at about 2vs. TaBLe VI. 
per ton. 
New “L & N” Gas. Gas Analysis. Coal I Coal ll. | Coallll, 

The above list of different kinds of suitable gases would not Pca. | Pe — 
be complete unless the writer mentioned “ty result of some CO,+HS..... .| 8°53 5°78 4°87 
new and important developments which have recently taken CmHn . . . 2... 0°82 o°14 o 81 
place in the ‘‘ L & N’”’ process as applied to town gas manu- Qa «© © + + + + ee | © 30 0°97 v 62 
. ee. ot oad 4 | 14°40 10 IG | 12°46 
facture. H 39°76 49°30 r ea 

. ° . . 2 . . . ) 

One of the bugbears connected with the application of low- CH, . ae ae 30 35 mf po tar 
temperature distillation to town gas practice in the eyes of gas CG.Hg. . . . we ee | 1 70 0°57 1°71 
engineers, who are accustomed to produce from 65 to 7o Ne + los 4 4 07 3°89 | 4°73 
therms of gas per ton of coal, has been the relatively low Calorific Value, B.Th.U. er | | 
vields in gas therms by such processes generally : 9 3*3 495 57 
hear & erms Dy processes Generany- Total volume of mixed gas, 

By externally heated retorts, any attempt to increase the drycoal. . . | 8350 c.ft. 7900 c.{t. 8450 c. ft. 
gas yield can only be done at the cost of the oil yield; and il Specific gravity, air=1. .| 0°535 0° 440 | 07465 
cracking. is to be prevented as far as possible by these pro- Wage S65 — | phen. Kg. ° sos 4 ° a KR. 

— a ." Gaia Tule > Bee > site eight per c . > | 0° 040! . | 0° 0362 ib. 0°03525 Ib. 
cesses, the gas yield will never exceed 18 to 20 therms. Hence 5 ¢y” inerts in gas. ae it 10°64 an 
a large amount of volatile matter, representing 10 to 12 p.ct. Therms per ton of dry inut. | 43 ' 39 43 
by weight of the coke, must of necessity be left in the semi- i —— a 
coke, The corresponding therms which by the high-tempera- Oil obtained, gallons per ton | 21 21 17°5 


ture process could be recovered as gas therms, and sold as 
such, must now be sold at the rate of coke therms—that is to 
say, at oe ry between 12d. to 1°5d. per therm, as against 
sd. to 85d. in gas form. This, naturally, makes a vast dif- 
ference in the balance-sheet. 

It was decided to carry out some investigations in order to 
ascertain whether by the “‘ lL. & N ”’ process of distillation it 
would be possible to obtain a maximum yield of gas therms 
without in any way jeopardizing the quality or the quantity 
of primary oils obtained. 

Semi-oke containing from io to 12 p.ct. of volatile matter 
was distilled by Dr. Baker in the Sensible Heat Distillation 
Company’s laboratory; and it was found that a further large 
volume of gas could be obtained by employing temperatures 
it round goo°® C., reducing the volatile percentage to 1°5 to 2. 
It was also found that the reactivity and easy combustibility 
of the coke was not interfered with in any way. 

Table V. gives particulars of the low-temperature gas 
well as of that given off by the semi-coke at go0° C. 


TABLE V. 


Coall. isa Scottish non-coking coal. 
» Il. isa coal from the Doncaster district semi-coking). 
»» Ill.is a coal from the Barnsley district (coking). 


as 


, s 








Coal I. Coal II. Coal Ul. 


Gas Analysis. L.T. (Gas from) L.T. {Gas from! L.T. |Gas from 
Gas from| Semi- Gas from| Semi- Gas from! Semi- 
Coal, Coke. Coal. | Coke. Coal. Coke. 





P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. 





| . 

COs4-aS . . «| Oo | 72 os i 29 52 4°5 
CmH brad) Naat «ae 3:2 ee 04 | ee 2'0o oe 
Oy . : : 0°6 o'2 04 | 1°3 o'8 | o's 
Ges « -« ‘ 9'4 16°3 Sa .| 22°35 8'4 15‘2 
Hy. 15°6 48°5 22°5 | 64°3 26°4 59'8 
CH, . 49°6 | 234 55°0 | 15°0 47 2 16'0 
C2H¢, ; * Sé | xe 16 | we 4°2 * 
Ng + loss ba -s 4°4 a9 4°5 58 4'o 
Cal. Val., B.Th.U. 

perc.ft. . .| 730 | 436 675 392 «675 394 
Volume per ton of | 

OMe 3 4 : 2000 5500 2200 | 4000 3300 4800 
Distilling temp, °C. | 550 goo 559 | 900 | 580 goo 


rable VI. gives aw wore sis of the mixe d gas, as well as ‘the 
calorific values, &c. 

Subsequent experiments were carried out, at the Sensible 
Heat Distillation demonstration plant, by C. Hamiiton Foott, 
B.Sc., and Dr. G. S. Haslam, in order to test the feasibility of 
ihis idea on a scale involving several hundred tons of coal. The 


retort inlet temperature was maintained at goo° to g50° C., and 
it was found that the oil and the oil production were the same 
as before—that is to say, the oil range temperature limits were 
220° to 230° to 480° to 500° C., and all that happened, as far as 
the oil was concerned, was that the oil zone was moved furthe 
up the retort—i.e., nearer the exit for the gas oil vapour 
mixture, 

The ‘* semi-coke ’’ had a volatile content varying between 
2 and 2°8 p.ct. only. The coke was very free burning, and as 
ecsily ignitible as with a volatile content of from 8 to 10 p.ct 

The above test results go to prove the writer's statement at 
the recent Smokeless Fuel Congress at Sheffield, that, provided 
the distillation products are removed in uniflow with the heat 
flow, the coke structure is not in any way altered so as to lessen 
the reactivity and combustibility, irrespective of the final tem- 
perature of the coke (900° to g50° C.). Furthermore, when 
distillation takes place in counterflow—that is to say, when the 
coal passing along the retort meets hotter and hotter gases (dis 
tilling medium)—the oils, once they are set free at certain 
temperatures, are never subjected to higher temperatures 
Consequently cracking is avoided. Finally, when a_ larg: 
volume of gas is employed as a distilling medium, the distilling 
conditions correspond to those of a very high vacuum—i.c., 
greatly lowering the vapour pressure of the oils. This is the 
main reason Ww why the oils obtained from the coal by the 
‘“L & N”’ process are unlike oil obtained by other processes, 
but, to all intents and purposes, identical with Pennsylvanian 
crude oil, topped to the same extent. 

The writer has dealt somewhat lengthily with the ‘‘ new ”’ 
‘“L&N”’ gas, since this is the first time that any information 
about this gas has been published. 

TRANSMISSION. 

To go into details regarding the cost of the 20 in. pipeline 
would occupy too much space, so it will only be mentioned that 
the steel work was based on 4.21 per ton finished, and that the 
cost of the complete line per mile is about £5700, excluding 
way-leave. 

The loss of gas during the transmission has been assessed at 
5 p.ct., which should be ample for this comparatively short 
distance, when employing modern joints, as the ‘* Victaulic,’ 
which will allow a high degree of flexibility, and take up ex 
pansion efficiently. These two points are very important. 

The power cost is taken at o'2d. per KW., and is assumed 
delivered from the adjoining electrical station utilizing the coke 

‘The gas compressing plant dealing with 50 million c.ft. a day 
will consume 9500 to 10,000 H.P. 

The gas storage capacity of the pipeline at a mean pressure of 
7 atmospheres Absolute is about 5,500,000 c.{t. 
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_ TABLE VIL. 
— Cost in Pence per Therm. 
Geb Moa. . « Slip P Ze 2 | 3 4. 5. 6. | 7 | 8. 9. | 10. Il. | 12. 
| 
Gas cost per therm atplant . . . & te 3°06 1°95 1°85 1°245 2 87 2°99 2°69 | 2°28 2°89 1°485 | 0'7125 3°43 
Transmission costs + 5 p.ct. loss inclusive ‘ 0°86 Lior. ee 0'7647 | 0°873 o'gII 0°851 | 0°986 | 0°9315 0'855 | 0'7916 | * 
ee | | | 

Total cost per therm interminal holder. . 3°92 | oe ee 2°0097 3°743 3°991 3°54! 3°266 | 3°8215 | 2°340 | I°5041 3°43 


The maximum storage at 11 atmospheres Absolute is nearly 
9,000,000 ¢.ft., so that the pipeline itself acts as a magnificent 
gas storage, and can take up the usual fluctuations from the 
compressing plant. 

Table No. VII. has been worked out on the 
tions and based on the 
from Tables I. to VI. 

Gas No. 11 is the new ‘‘L & N”’ gas. Gas No. 12 is the 
comparative town gas mentioned above, which is produced from 
coal at 20s. per ton delivered at the gas-works in the town. 


above assump- 
various combinations and computations 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The costs of the therms delivered into the terminal holder vary 
less for the different kinds of gas than might be expected, 
and it is also clear that by present methods, however efficient, 
there is very little hope of effecting any saving by long distance 
transmission over the cost of producing the gas in a large, well 
run, modern gas-works situated in a town as such. The possi- 
bility of delivering gas to districts en route, which would other- 
wise be without gas or are paying high prices owing to small, 
inefficiently run plants, must not be lost sight of, as in this 
manner prices may be obtained for en route gas which might 
alter the whole aspect. Furthermore, it is shown that, to 
transmit lower B.Th.U. value gas, though the therm is initially 
produced at lower cost, will not effect any economies at the 
consumer’s end. 

It seems, however, a very different matter when a modern 
low-temperature distillation method is applied properly in con- 
nection with a gas scheme, as the credit due to the oils ob- 
tained, together with the cheaper operating cost of the distilla- 
tion plant, effects a very considerable reduction in the initial 
cost of the therm, provided a quantity of gas is obtained which 
is not too far below ordinary high-temperature practice ton for 
ton. 

Lastly, a gas scheme of such a nature will work-in excel- 
lently with a super electric generation station, and assist the 
coal trade very materially. This will be clear from the follow- 
ing few figures. 

A high-temperature gas plant, delivering 50 million c.ft. of 
gas daily will require 4ooo tons of coal per day. 

A low-temperature plant on the ‘‘ L & N.”’ new lines, in 
conjunction with an electrical generating plant, would require 





LEEDS UNIVERSITY APPEAL. 

In response to an inquiry recently made of Professor J. 
Cobb, Livesey Professor at the Leeds University, we Jearn 
that the following donations and promises have been received 
from gas companies and institutions and from manufacturing 


and contr icting firms. A comment on the subject appears in 
our editorial columns. 





£ s. d. 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. . . . 2500 ° ; 
Gas Light and Coke Company . . . . . 1000 0 Oo 
Messrs. G. Bray & Co., of Leeds . . . . 1000 0 O 
Institution of Gas Engineers. . .. . . 525 0 O 
Harrogate GasCompany. ..... +. 300 0 Oo 
Scarborough Gas Company . . 220 0 O 
Spenborough District Council Gas Depestaent 200 0 oO 
Mr. j. Wilfrid Drake —— Drakes die 
Ovenden, Halitax) . ‘ i « ss 2 
Society of British Gas thidusteles _ 2. =. « Se es 
The British Gas Light Company, Ltd. ‘eer 100 O O 
Pudsey GasCompany. .... cs « 200 6 © 
Wakefield Gas Light Company. . .. . 100 0 O 
Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company . . . 50 0 O 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association. . . . 26 5 0 
Yorkshire Junior Gas Association . . . . 21 0 0 
Drighlington and District Gas Light Company 5-3 *o 
£6337 10 oO 


A statement as to the financial resources and needs of the 
Coal Gas and Fuel Department was published in the 
** JouRNAL ”’ for Oct. 14 last (p. 91); and it was then shown 
that (1) the fund required to secure adequate accommodation 
for the Coal Gas and Fuel Industries and Mining Depart- 
ments is £30,000; (2) the additional income needed to supple- 
ment the present endowment of the Department is nearly 
£:3000 a year. Therefore we hope the above list will receive 
considerable extension, 


>> 


6000 tons of coal daily in order to deliver 50 million c.ft. of gas. 

The electrical plant, operating on the ‘‘ semi-coke,’’ would 
have a size of 500,000 1.P. at a load factor of 55 p.ct. This 
would meet the case for any super station. 

The crude ‘‘L & N’”? oils produced would be 100,000 to 
120,000 gallons per day. 

Thus we should have a plant which would produce the 
modern man’s requirements of heat, light, power, and oil- 
incidentally helping the coal trade to the extent of taking 50 p.ct. 
more coal. 

To quote part of Mr. Herring’s letter in the ‘*‘ Gas JourNAL, 

‘* They (the gas industry) forget entirely that they are a trading 
concern oak: expected to take risks in anticipation of profits. 
They also forget the action of their forbears who, being men 
of courage and resource, in the first instance risked their capital 
in a venture that was by no means, at that time, as certain of 
success as what to-day lies within the reach of many under- 
takings.”’ 

Has time not repeated itself, and is to-day’s gas practice so 
sublimely perfect that no further improvements can be added? 
Is it not time that the two greatest public utility undertakings, 
gas and electricity, combine to serve the general public in thx 
most efficient manner? Can the country go on paying the coal 
subsidy when it is in the hands of those two undertakings not 
only to lift the burdens, but to prevent more capital than is 
strictly necessary leaving this country for procuring the vital oil 
supplies? And is it realized that at present every new oil- 
burning ship built in this country puts permanently out of work 
150 to 200 miners. If the gas and electricity undertakings 
grumble at the rates and taxes, they only have themselves to 
blame. ; 

There is no doubt about it that this country is ‘‘ up against 
it,’’ and it requires the combined efforts of gas engineers, elec- 
trical engineers, chemists, and physicists to pull together. By 
united team work, and having an open mind for future develop- 
ments, the basic industry of this country, the coal industry, will 
pull through. 

Finally, I want to thank my friends and assistants, Dr. 
Stanley Baker, Mr. C. Hamilton Foot, B.Sc., Dr. G. S. 
Haslam, and Miss M. Bernhard, for their great assistance, as 
without their whole-hearted collaboration I could not have 
completed this article. 


<i 
> 





Gross or Net Values? 

In the ‘* JournaL ” for July 9, 1924, was an account o 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers at which, among 
other things, was discussed the question of whether the gross 
or net calorific value of a fuel should be adopted in boiler trials. 
At that meeting the bulk of opinion was in favour of the gross 
value; no arguments being put forward in support of the net. 
It seems unnecessary to de bit a plant with heat units which 
cannot be utilized, when there are no insuperé able difficulties 
in avoiding it, and when all that is required is a specification 
of the net value adopted. In the January issue of ‘* Combus- 
tion,” Mr. M. Harman Lewis has something to say on th 
subject. The use of gross values, he says, is likely to lead to 
erroneous comparisons of results with different fuels, such is 
anthracite, coke breeze, and coals of good volatile content. 
He considers the practice of working-out boiler efficiencies on 
the net value of the fuel is the one which gives the best com- 
parative values for different plants using different fuels. For 
the sake of argument, suppose fuel A has a gross calorific valu 
of 12,000 B.Th.U., and a net value of 8000 B.Th.U., 


and fuel 





B identical gross and net values of 12,000 B.Th.U. Using 
the gross value, a boiler will have a lower efficiency with A 
than with B. Is this the fault of the boiler? 

Propylene as an Anzesthetic.—Elaborate experiments wit! 


propylene are now being conducted, says the ‘* American Gas 
Journal,” to determine its full usefulness as an anaesthetic, for 
which purpose it has apparently already been found to be vali 
able. Ethylene, it is pointed out, has been used for years b 
dentists, and for minor surgicé ul work. Propylene is twice as 
powerful as ethylene, and is already being successfully used i! 
major operations. Because of its strength, more oxygen can 
be administered to the patient during its application, and 1 
covery from it is said to be swift. Consciousness returns in 
approximately one minute after the flow of propy lene has been 
stopped; and in fifteen applications a sensation of nausea was 
felt by only one patient. 
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HEAT REQUIRED FOR THE DISTILLATION OF COAL. 
Suggested Method for Estimating the Quantity. 
(Abstract of an Article by N. E. Rambush in the January Issue of ‘‘ Fue! in Sclence and Practice.”’} 


Much has been written about the heat required for distilling 
fuels. Consideration of most investigations on the subject per- 
haps leads to the idea that the heat required for distilling a cer- 
tain coal can only be determined by actual large-scale distilla- 
tion experiments. Mr. N. E. Rambush, however, believes that, 
given the general operating conditions, when treating a bitu- 
minous coal, the amount of research carried out to date enables 
an estimate to be made of this heat quantity within a fair de- 
gree of accuracy—say, within + 5 p.ct.—from the results ob- 
tained by a carefully-conducted distillation in the laboratory. 
From the point of view of expense, the advantage of this 
method is apparent. 

Given the rate of heating and the ultimate temperature of dis- 
tillation required in practice, it would appear that, for the same 
coal, the quantities of the various products obtainable, and the 
heat required for their evolution do not differ appreciably 
whether the fuel is distilled by external heating or by the 
sensible heat of hot gases. The heat quantity is much more 
affected by the design of the plant used. 

By the dry distillation (i.e., external heating) test in the 
laboratory, the fuel can be separated into the four main pro- 
ducts—gas, water (liquor), tar (and oils), and coke. For a test 
of this kind it is essential that the quantity of fuel submitted 
for distillation should be not less than 1 kg., otherwise the 
analysis becomes too complicated to be carried out by the staff 
usually emploved in a gas-works laboratory. Having previously 
analyzed the fuel for its moisture and ash content, a simple 
heat balance can be made which will exclude only the effect of 
the ‘‘ internal heat of decomposition ’’ of the fuel substance. 
This has been the subject of careful tests by many investigators, 
and there does not appear to be any doubt that for bituminous 
coals this heat quantity is nearly always exothermic (or, if 
endothermic, of very small magnitude). The determination of 
the internal heat of decomposition is, however, very difficult to 
carry out in a gas-works laboratory; and Mr. Rambush puts 
forward the suggestion jthat several typical English coals 
should-be examined in this respect by the Fuel Research Board 
or by a University specializing in fuel research. 

The heat required for distillation of a fuel may be given 
either as a gross or as a net value, depending on whether the 
condensible products of decomposition are regarded as vapours 
or liquids. Mr. Rambush regards the tars, oils, and water as 
liquids. 

The heat supplied to a fuel to decompose it into its final pro- 
duct, coke, can be subdivided as follows: Heat abstracted by 
moisture; heat abstracted by the non-condensible gas as it 
leaves the retort or generator; heat abstracted by liquor; sen- 
sible heat contained in the fixed carbon; sensible heat contained 
in the ash; and the internal heat of decomposition. 

HEAT ARSTRACTED BY MOISTURE. 

The moisture in the coal can be defined as the matter driven 
off by heating the raw fuel to 105° C. in a vacuum. Knowing 
this amount, the heat quantity involved can be calculated under 
the following headings: (a) Sensible heat of moisture; (b) 
latent heat of the steam made from the moisture; and (c) 
sensible heat of the steam. The specific heat of the moisture in 
coal is equal to unity; the temperature range for heating the 
moisture can be taken as from 15° to 100° C.; and the latent 
heat of evaporation of the moisture can be taken, at 100° C., 
as 539 calories per kg. The amount of superheat of the 
vaporized moisture will vary with the temperature of the gases 
leaving the retort, and, though the specific heat of water varies 
slightly with its temperature, an average value of o*5 calorie 
per kg. can be assumed. The gas outlet temperature varies 
with the apparatus and distillation process, and may be as high 
as 500° C., and as low as the dewpoint of the gas—say, 60° C. 

Herat ABSTRACTED BY Dry DisTILLATION GAs, TAR AND 
Oits, AND Liquor. 

The composition and volume of the dry gas is easily deter- 
mined by a laboratory distillation, so that, when the gas outlet 
temperature from the retort is known, the heat quantity can 
easily be calculated. 

Though the tars and oils are varying and complex, the heat 
abstracted by them is small (compared with that abstracted by 
water). To enable the sensible and latent (not potential) heat 
contained in these compounds to be estimated, the following 
average values can be assumed: Sensible heat of liquid tar 
and oils between 15° and 100° C., 0°5 cal. per kg. ; latent heat, 
75 cal. per kg. (assuming condensation at 100° C.); sensible 
heat of tar and oil vapours, 0°25 cal. per kg. 

The liquor of decomposition, or water of gas formation, 
varies considerably with the fuel available, and to some extent 
With its oxygen content. The liquor is not formed immediately 
the fuel is heated above 100° C. Indeed, water will be found 
in the condensation products from the fuel when subjected to 
over 500° C. temperature. In determining the internal reaction 
heats of fuel, no investigator, remarks Mr, Rambush, seems to 





have taken the heat contained in the liquor of gas formation 
into consideration ; and yet, between 300° and 600° C., the re- 
sults generally show that the fuel substance evolves heat, in 
spite of water being evaporated or formed. It would therefore 
appear that the formation of the water at the higher tempera- 
tures must be accompanied by a far larger heat evolution than 
is shown by the investigators. Until reliable tests are avail- 
able, and for practical estimating purposes, it seems reasonable 
to assume (for bituminous coals) that half the latent heat of 
the liquor of gas formation requires a heat supply from outside 
for its evolution, while the other half is supplied by the internal 
reaction heat of the coal. 


Heat CONTAINED IN COKE AND ASH. 


Terres and Schaller, and Schlaepfer and Debrunner, have 
proved that for practical purposes the fixed carbon substance of 
distilled coal can be assumed to have the same specific heat as 
pure graphite; and though the ash contents of various fuels 
have a differing composition and may considerably affect the 
reactivity of the fuel, the same investigators have shown that 
the specific heat of coal ash is almost identical with that of pure 
quartz. 

INTERNAL Heat OF Decomposition oF Coat. 


Hollings and Cobb (‘‘ Journa,’’ Vol. 126, p. 917) and Davis, 
Place, and Edeburn have done exhaustive research on this sub- 
ject. Summarizing the work of these and other investigators, 
it may be said that the vounger types of fuel evolve consider- 
able heat on carbonization, while some of the older fuels require 
the supply of very little, if any, heat to complete their carboniza- 
tion. The total amount of internal heat (whether positive or 
negative) will alter the maximum temperature to which the 
fuel is subjected. 

Conditions of carbonization—e.g., rate of heating and the 
gaseous atmosphere—affect the internal heat. Carbon dioxide 
seems definitely to increase the amount of heat evolved, with a 
resultant difference in the composition of the distillation gas. 
Certain constituents of the coal substance are liable to be affec- 
ted bv carbon dioxide. For one coal, the heat evolved at 
500° C. was 25 cal. in hydrogen and nitrogen, and about 60 cal. 
in a carbon dioxide atmosphere. Fuels which yield a good 
coke evolve less heat than those yielding a soft or non-coherent 
coke. It appears also that coals giving a gas rich in methane 
will evolve heat at a range of 600° to 800° C. Below 350° C., 
nearly all fuels absorb heat for their distillation. Above 
800° C., coals generally absorb a little heat. It would probably 
be representative of average practical conditions for a_ bitu- 
minous gas coal, to assume that no heat will be supplied or 
abstracted due to the internal reactions. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that investigators do not seem to have taken 
into consideration that the water of condensation and the tar 
necessitate a supply of heat at their moment of evolution. 


EXAMPLE. 


Mr. Rambush gives an example of the calculation of the heat 
requirements for distilling a gas coal by two methods: (a) Low- 
temperature sensible-heat distillation (water gas type) retort 
generator, with a gas outlet temperature of 100° C., and with 
coke entering the water gas generator at 700° C. = (b) High-tem- 
perature externally-heated gas retorts, with gas outlet tempera- 
ture of 400° C., and coking temperature of 1400° C. 

The gas coal has the following analysis : 


Moisturecontent. . .. .. + « 6p.ct. 
Fixed carbon on dry substance . . . 60 p.ct. 
Ash content on dry substance. . . . 4p.ct. 








Distillation Products per Dry Ton. At 700° C, At rooo® C, 
Gas, ce. (8.T.P.) 2. 1 2 2s © 2 8500 13,000 
Ter end O08, ptt. .- 2. 2 2 oe 8 8 9 6 
Pes + 2 « 6 em Be 10 10 
Fixed carbon and volatile in coke, p.ct. on 
MGs 6s sc tlw tll hl lt 65 62 
Cal. per Kg, 


Heat Contained in 


Method (a), 


| 
| 
meee ——- 


Method (b), 








ae. « « + & & © © we ef 39°7 49°27 
ae .s « ¢ « & + + ee @ oF 6'93 50°16 
re is ale » *&. « & «6 + & #6 10 57 10°55 
Ces se + es « fe ee lume 35°45 50°45 
Pimedontbem. 1. «© 6 8 te 6 153'9 | 233°0 
rae ae ae 6°7 | 10'0 
Internal heat of decomposition assumed to 
Sea ee eae ee ee Probably | Probably 
exothermic | endothermic 

Total heat of distillation per kg. of dry coal 253°2 403° 43 
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INDUSTRY. Je 


By Norton H. Humpurys. 


The supply and distribution of cheap and efficient heat and 
power form a much wider question than the development of elec- 
tric enterprise, though these are regarded as one and the same 
thing by certain public authorities. In view of the existing state 
of national affairs, and the important problems now await- 
ing the attention of both Houses of Parliament, Ministers of 
State might be expected to find full occupation in matters more 
closely allied to immediate responsibilities than in the ¢lori- 
fication of a weak industry at the expense of a stronger rival, 
of which the Government electricity scheme, as recently ex- 
plained by the Prime Minister at Birmingham, constitutes a 
remarkable example. Lack of sufficient leisure to admit a 
complete personal investigation is an excuse for important de- 
fects and omissions, for which the responsibility rests to a 
greater extent on the technical advisers behind the scenes than 
on the prominent figure under the full glare of the limelight. 

Why. do successive Governments (so far as they are repre- 
sented by the Electricity Commissioners) limit attention and 
anxiety to the supply of electric heat and power? The British 
Commercial Gas Association could formulate a much stronger 
case on behalf of gas, on 
speculation as to happenings about 
show, from 


a firm basis of fact, not on vague 
A.D. 1940. They could 
Board of Trade returns and other sound evidence, 
that, far from electricity being the only available, or even the 
principal, source of distributed heat and power, the established 
gas industry in the United Kingdom sends out about five times 
as much of the one, and six times as much of the other. The 
‘** Electrical Trades Directory,’’ 1925, p. 388, forth the 
total units generated in the United Kingdom as 6681 millions. 
The make of town gas over the same period is known to be 
not far short of 300,000 million c.ft. A Board of Trade unit 
is accepted as in theory equal to ? H.P., of which something 
substantially less would be actually utilized in practice, and to 
3420 B.Th.U., to which a similar qualification may be added. 
The best makes of gas engine are capable of developing 1 H.P. 
per 15 c.ft. of gas consumed. The respective duties are there- 


sets 


fore in the neighbourhood of : 
Electricity 4,500 million H.P., or 23 billion B.Th.U. 
Gas 20,000 or 135 i a 


” ” 


A comparison on the basis of sales 


would show figures sub- 
stantially favourable 


more to gas, as the loss, or ‘ unac- 
counted-for,”’ is known to be less. The percentage loss of units 


far exceeds that of therms, and is not likely to be reduced by 
the addition of a distributing ‘* grid covering the 
country, and including some thousand miles of cable. 

One need not go out of the United Kingdom ‘to find success- 
ful enterprise in the direction of distance distribution ap- 
plied to gas; but in the United States, runs of 200 miles are 
giving satisfaction to-day. 


whole 


as 


There is no excuse for ignorance 
as to cost and other particulars ; and if distribution of electricity 
offers special advantages, why is the gas so distributed not used 
to generate electricity at the So long as 99°75 p.ct. 
pure copper is required for conductors, and high-pressure cur- 
rents with step-down transformers are an essential feature, 
as supplied through wrought-iron pipes with welded joints 
it high pressures has nothing to fear on the score of ‘* cheap ”’ 
electrical distribution. There is no loss on reduction of 
sure, equivalent to that of the step-down transformer. 
Gas is in no sense a sheltered industry. Any privileges en- 
joved under Parliamentary protection are amply paid for in the 
of profit, price, and quality obligations. And those who 
advocate preference for British goods have not appreciated the 
extent to which the supply of not only a home, but 
a local, industry. Provided that coal can be obtained 
at a fair price, it has no hankering after foreign petroleum. It 
employs an exceptionally large proportion of local labour both 
skilled and unskilled. Some to to 15 p.ct. of the total 
ceipts figure as ‘ in the audited revenue account; and 
in addition a large proportion of the expenditure for coal, pipes, 
appliances, &c., represents wages paid at mines or construction 
establishments. 


source ? 
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shape 
gas is 
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re- 


” 
wages 


There is every reason for resenting the silence 


of contempt, and for expecting a degree of consideration on the 


part of the Government equal to that extended to other 
branches of industry. 
The reasons that have led to the extraordinary spectacle of 


all political parties uniting in favour of a scheme that carries 
with it the germs of Nationalism, Collectivism, and Svyndi- 
calism are not far to seek, and are unfortunate at a time when 
i desperate fight for the nationalism of the coal industry 
is in progress. The backbone of the scheme State control 
and guarantee, which not a wide step from State owner- 
ship. On the one side are pressing 


is 
is 
complaints of excessive 
taxation and the resulting effects on trade and employment; on 
the other, an enormous and increasing load of expenditure. 
The difficulties are illustrated by a proposed raid on the Road 
Fund—which was raised for prompt expenditure, and in no 
sense as a Government loan—and other frantic endeavours to 
find the materials for constructing an economy budget on a 
foundation of extravagant expenditure. The Cabinet does not 





care to face the music by official recognition of fundame, 
causes that are evident 


to any one who can read 


1 and tt 
but prefers a wild and spectacular scheme which, d 
nothing else, will serve to divert and occupy tte 
for a time. Hence the preference for romantic excurs\, 


the unknown, rather than a competent and c 


: : at a, Tee aos On Wedni 
tion of existing circumstances. Flights of | , 











popular, and attract a greater degree of publi tention, thay as Assoc! 

prosaic statements of fact. sited the \ 
Consequently the gas industry is exposed to an attack nklin Th 

different lines, but with the same object in view, as jt ¢ 

rienced some fifty years ago, when the Edison lamp was 

roariously hailed as an invention that would reduce gas worl Victory V 

to a scrap heap within about four years. Not only was a were Pat 

early disappearance of the gas industry confidently ‘predict diaries, 

but, without regard to the futility of flogging a dying hors ally develo 

everything that could be suggested by disingenuous misrepre. The main 


sentation, exaggeration, and active imagination \ 
into service, going far beyond mere economical consid 





1 60,000 Sq 





tions s lamps 
to include longer life, half the existing painters and decors. “ " whi 
tors thrown out of employ, and an advance in general w slate wy 
being and prosperity, similar to that indistinctly foreshadoy n shop, 
in the present Government scheme. A comparison of th wailat 
of 1926 with the prophecies of 1876 will strengthen a prefer. vas is us 











ence for fact rather than fancy. Possibly rendered wise; ressure iS 
experience, the advocates of electricity replace | their { nen’s st 
virulence by a silence that implies contempt; but the obj pressure 
the same. Again we meet with stout assertions that gas is elting. 7 
its last legs. The Daily Press, ever on the lookout for a SOK the metal p 
selling headline, open their columns freely to any new sens gas which, 
tion, true or otherwise. Again, we find simple or timid shar s about 1 
holders induced to part with their property at panic prices The first 
which reminds one of many instances of privation thus caus shop is the 











in 1876 to holders, septuagenarians of both sexes, and oil Perfect ligh 
incapable of remunerative labour, whose gas dividend consti. rangemel 
tuted a major portion of a bread-and-a-cheese income id to the . 

Though heat and power are the chief attractions, the possi- The work 
bility of cheaper artificial light is thrown in as a makeweig ntained 
regardless of the fact that the inverted incandescent gas bur: Manager's 
and the gasfilled or metallic-filament bulb have already s | comma 
reduced the cost that a very small margin remains for furthe lo enable 
economy. Artificial light is used in increasing quantity, but 1 aking, & 
complaint of its costliness and consequent prejudicial effects « lous me 
trade or manufacture has been formulated. Except for thos g the firs 
concerns in cities of the first magnitude crowded wi m the ra 
ground stations, basement workshops, offices, restaurant gard to t 
warehouses, &c., neither gas nor electricity can earn a di e black i 
dend on lighting business only, and therefore both have soug 1 tinnin 
to encourage other lines. Gas has made concessions in the ure of t 
of discounts or differential prices for Pas USE 1 for purposes s tinned a 
other than lighting, but not to anything like the extent 


has been found necessary by electricians. 
The explanations of the fact that, far from exterminating 


gas, electricity has failed to hinder its development and pro- 
' gress, are to be found in the defects inherent in electrici 

some of which may be lessened by the Government schen 

while others will be accentuated. The large capital outlay neces- 





sitates a heavy loading on selling price, if a reasonable profit 
to be earned, which serves to put the 
very subordinate position. If electricity was provided gratis, 
only a modest reduction on the selling price, insufficient 

crease demand to any great extent, would be possible. Ther 
are no means of efficient storage in quantity. The distril utior 
charges are high. There are no saleable residuals. Both h 
and power values are small... Notwithstanding. the parrot-cr 


generating costs in 





about ‘* ** electricity for everybody and everything,’ the s 
mer consumption is poor, and the idle time therefore excess 
(See “ JOURNAT ”* for Dec. 17, 1925, p. 718.) - 

Until substantial improvement can be effected in these 0 


ters, “ e'ectricity for everybody ** is not more substantial th 


a will-o’-th’-wisp. The South-West of England is dotted 


factory ruins, evidence of lucrative trades in former times 
now rendered useless by competition from rivals more TaN ur- 
ably situated in respect to transport costs, s ipplv of staple 


materials, coal, &c. 
tant centre of supply is on tap all over the distri 


the financiers who, in the face of these disadv: 


Granting that electricity from some «ls 
t. where 


will | 


intages, 


willng to provide constructional and working ipital, su 
: . Ot tn, attract 
able housing, and other inducements sufficient to attract 


working delights of town 
he met before 
husiness 


nus 


population away from. the 
These and many other requirements must 
demand for electricity sufficient to create 
can be realized. 


remuner itive 


———_ 
Erratum, Reports of Gas Associations, 1925.—We regret " 
on p. 70, in the list of new members of the Southern veo pe 
tion, Mr. H. C. Ratcliffe is shown as Assistant Engineer t¢ 
Chemist of the Romsey Gas Company. Mr. Ratcliffe is oF" 


is 








Hornsey Gas Company. 
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On Wedne sday, Feb. 3, 
the 


the Manchester and District Junior 


\ssociation and Yorkshire Junior Gas Association 





sited the Victory Works, where they were welcomed by Mr. 
inklin Thorp. 








DESCRIPTION OF WORKS. 











Victory Works, the latest addition to the 22 factories of 
\ecsrs, Parkinson and Cowan (Gas Meters), Ltd., and their 
absidiaries, though of recent acqusition, and as yet only par- 
ily developed, already employs over 400 workpeople. 

a one-storied building with a floor 


The main shop is area 


{60,000 sq. ft. Artificial lighting is by small high-pressure 
slamps, for spot lighting, and by large low-pressure gas 






nos, which afford general illumination. An engineers’ shop 

nplete with travelling crane has lately been added to the 

n shop, and a brass foundry has just been erected on the 
wailable for extensions. 

Gas is used for many purposes. Mixed gas and air under 

ressure is used for lighting. High-pressure gas is used for 

men’s stoves and for the melting of tin and antimony, and 









w-pressure gas and high-pressure air for brass and copper 
ting. Thermostats are used to contro] the temperature of 
metal pots, to prevent deterioration. The consumption 2f 
gas-which, by the way, is supplied by the Stretford Gas Board 
s about 1,000,000 c.ft. per month, and is rapidly increasing. 
The first thing which attracts attention in the main work- 
shop is the ideal conditions under which the employees work. 
Perfect lighting, ample air space, good ventilation, and order, 
rangement of machines, benches, and stores are factors which 
id to the good quality of the firm’s products. 

[he works are divided into sections; each section being self- 
ntained and complete with foreman’s office. The Works 
Manager's office is raised about 6 ft. from the shop floor level, 
ndcommands a view of the whole works. 

To enable visitors to inspect the principal operations of meter 
making, &c., thoroughly, they were taken in small groups by 

ious members of the staff; Mr. Eric Cowan, B.A., conduct- 
g the first party. The manufacture of the component parts 
rom the raw material to the finished product was shown. With 
regard to the tinned-iron wet meter, the casing was seen from 
he black iron sheet, through the cutting, stamping, rolling, 
the complete meter. <A_ notable 
Duplex ’’ wet meter is that the iron 
ll the stamping and bending is ¢ The 


























id tinning processes, to 
ure of the Cowan tin ** 
tinned after 







implete. 





[Following an inspection of the Works there was a paper by Mr. RB. W. Malone, of Bury, on “ Distribution 
In this the author states that the success of any business depends to a large extent on the satisfaction 
of its customers, and that, to ensure this satisfaction among their consumers, gas undertakings should have some 
He is of opinion that the expense of any such scheme is doubly repaid.] 





JOINT MEETING OF MANCHESTER AND YORKSHIRE JUNIORS. 


Visit to the Works of Messrs. Parkinson and Cowan (Gas Meters) Ltd., at Stretford. 






manufacture of drums was inspected from the 
through the melting (by gas), casting, rolling, stamping, 
assembling, and soldering, to the finished article. The brass 
work was examined from the ingot brass, through the mould 
ing, casting, machining, and lacquering stages, to the com- 
plete part; while the assembling, testing, and painting of 
meters were also witnessed. 

The visitors scrutinized corresponding details of the 
manufacture of tin dry meters, the careful testing of the leather 
diaphragms by strong light in a dark room, the casting of thé 
valves and gratings, the tying of diaphragms, and the testing 
for tightness. 

The firm make on their own premises all the parts of their 
meters. Having their own leather factory, and iron 
foundries, tin and white metal melting furnaces, enamelling 
works, and rolling mill, they are in the position of being able 
to guarantee the correct composition and manufacture of all 
component parts. 


ingot tin, 


also 


brass 


Most of the brasswork is produced on auto- 
matic and capstan lathes, though for some of the hard brass 
shafts, worms, &c., hand lathes with special attachment are 
used. 
Stamping and drawing in power presses was watched with 
much interest, while the beautifully accurate work of press 
tools produced in the tool room was greatly admired by thos: 
present. In the blacksmiths’ shop the iron parts for station 
meter drums were being produced, and an annealing furnace 
heated by gas was at work. 
Working models of various types of meters were on view, 
special interest being shown in the patent ‘* Duplex’? meter in 
many forms—e.g., with compensator, Crowther float 
(Liverpool pattern), Esson compensator (Sheffield pattern), and 
prepayment attachment having external valve 
removable in situ. 
centre of attraction. 


spe On 


box and valve 
A new dry prepayment meter was another 
This has many important features, such 
as deep-rimmed diaphragms with large rounded edges, to pre- 
vent cutting leathers, and an attachment which is detachable 
and convertible in situ to take 1d. or 1s., while the stop valve 
box is large and the stop valve removable without unsoldering. 

Interest was exhibited in the up-to-date arrangement of the 
store and packing department. In the engineers’ shop the firm 
had arranged for the testing of a rotary meter at all rates of 
flow, from 4500 to 45,000 c.f t. per hour. The test was carried 
out by means of a large calibrated holder, which was claimed 
to be the largest testing plant of its kind in the country. 
means of this holder, station meters of all kinds can be 


By 
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at their badged rates of flow up to 250,000 c.ft. per hour. 
Governors, of both station and retort house types, were on view 
as working models, while a new arrangement for regulating 
pressures from a distance was seen at work. Another interest- 
ing governor was one worked by a definite head of water, which 
gives great power to move the valve, and so prevents troubles 
from dirty gases. There was also seen an old gooo c.ft. rectan- 
gular station meter in course of conversion to one with a capa- 
city of 14,000 c.ft.; this being possible by installing a 
** Duplex ’? drum and a special inlet spout. This should be a 
boon to works requiring larger capacities of station meters 
without incurring the expense of building new houses for larger 
The new brass foundry, which completed will require 
some 6000 c.ft. of gas per hour for melting purposes, was also 
inspected. 

The works are equipped with kitchen and mess rooms. A 
Welfare Committee, elected by the workpeople, runs the dining 
and refreshment departments; while the firm provide the cook- 
ing apparatus, gas, and assistance. A nurse is always in atten- 
dance; and the welfare of the workpeople generally is well 
cared for. 

After the inspection of the works, tea was served in the large 
dining hall. The chair was taken by Mr. Franklin Thorp, 
who was supported by Mr. J. T. Haynes (President of the 
Manchester Juniors), Mr. R. N. Webb (President of the York- 
shire Juniors), Dr. E. W. Smith (London), Mr. F. H. Robin- 
son (President of the Manchester District Institution of Gas 
Engineers), and several Vice-Presidents of the Manchester 
Junior Association. 

Mr. Haynes said he had to thank Messrs. Parkinson & 
Cowan for their kindly reception of them, for the very inte- 
resting and instructive visit round their works, and for their 
generous hospitality. He welcomed Mr. F. H. Robinson, of 
Harrogate, and remarked that they had that afternoon the 
largest turnout, either as a single Association or as a joint 
meeting, that they had ever had. They had enjoyed the visit 
more particularly as Mr. Thorp was one of their Past-Presi- 
dents. He extended a hearty welcome to the members of the 
Yorkshire Association. 

Mr. WeEsBB moved a vote of thanks to the firm, and Messrs. 
Eric Cowan, Albert Whatmore, Blair, Lewis, and Malcolm, 
who had helped materially in making the visit so successful. 

Mr. T. H. Witttams (Crewe) seconded this, and Mr. S. T. S. 
MusGroveE (Sheffield) supported it. 

Mr. Tuorp, in reply, said he was delighted to meet so many 
of them, and particularly to meet old friends. They had 
seen meters made that day from the raw material to the 
finished article. He claimed that they were the only firm who 
made both weft and dry meters complete from start to finish, 
and mentioned that the rejects were under 2 p.ct. He also 
claimed that they were the largest firm in the gas industry, 
as far as meter makers were concerned. He expressed his 
own appreciation of the Chairman of the Company. 

Mr. Wuatmore (Works Manager) added a few words. 


ones. 















GENERAL VIEW OF BRASS SHOP AND INDEX DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. A. L. Hotton (Manchester), Mr. D. V. HoLtincworn 
(Birchenwood Collieries), Mr. C. E. Traspace (Salford), Mr. § 
CarRTER (Liverpool), and Mr. W. Buck.ey 
added a few remarks as Past-Presidents. 

After tea, the following paper was read. 

DISTRIBUTION TOPICS. 
By R. W. Matonr, of Bury. 
Mains. 


(Manchester) a 


These constitute one of the great sources of trouble to th 
distribution department, as during the last few years the sub- 
soil around them has been continually disturbed either by t 
Post Office laying telegraph cables, or by the electricity depart- 
ments their main cables and My experience of their 
method of laying has indicated that if there is a gas main in 
the vicinity, the ducts and cables are fixed as near as possib 
In fact, in one of our districts, to give an instance, an elect 
cable laid within the last few months was run exactly on tl 
top of a 6-in. main. This is by no means an isolated case. Itis 
a matter which I certainly think ought to be taken up by 
gas companies, if not for their own benefit, for the safety of tl 
public. On several occasions when escapes have been reported, 
we have found on locating ‘them that, through a fault in th 
electric service, the gas mains have been fused. There is als 
great danger in these methods to the employees of the depart. 
ment, when trying to locate an escape by barring or spiking- 
to say nothing of the extra work entailed in repairing a break 
In many cases it is impossible to clear the main without hrs 

| removing the obstructions. 
| 
| 


services. 


Heavy motor traffic should also be taken into consideration, 
as the vibration has a tendency to spring the joints of the pipes 
This raises the point as to the best material to be used for 

| caulking joints. My own experience has been of iron borings 
| lead wool, and run with lead; and in my opinion the joint run 
will lead, and caulked, is the most satisfactory, though lea 
wool must be given credit for being easier to handle in man) 
| cases. 
| In the villages and outlying parts of the districts many NeW 
| houses, building schemes, &c., are springing up. !n near 
all cases these require gas, and cause considerable anxiety | 
the distribution superintendent in affording an adequate supply: 
Owing to the mains in the district being old, they are (X*" 
almost to the full already. JI think that gas undertakings a 
missed a golden opportunity for enlarging and relaying the ow 
ing mains during the period when the streets were distur® 
for the laying of electric and telegraph cables. 
The system of main inspection on .which we s. 
a district street by street, open out in several places, ae ' 
pressure gauges. If found at fault, the main is cul Saas 
distances of about 30 yards, and thoroughly cleaned - Fhe 
special wire brush drawn through by rods. The success 0 | 
method to a great extent depends on the construction O° t 
| brush, which is about 8 in. long and of suitable diameter 
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it the main being cleaned. The wire is sufficiently strong to 
retain the position without losing its flexibility, springing trom 
, wire core of about § in diameter. The bristles are cut 
ut or grooved at distances of 2 in., to allow them to bend, 
nd also to form a space in which the dirt and rust are carried 

As an example, I recently tested 750 yards of 4-in. main 
na district where the level falls ebout 100 ft. over that dis- 
ince, and found that, though the pressure shown at the be- 
ginning of the main was 34 in., that shown at the bottom 
is only } in. After cleaning out in the manner described, 
|was able to give a pressure of 2} in. at the bottom. Though 
| stopped the main with bladders, and allowed about 30 gallons 
fwater to flush the main, only 5 gallons came away at the end 
fthe 200 yards; the remainder having been absorbed by the 
ust and dirt in the pipe. 

Immediate attention to the location and repairing of broken 
mains is a matter of importance. I have found of great assist- 
ice an emergency stand, which consists of a platform at the 
nd of the workshop, on which is placed a pair of every size 
(clip, complete with all packing and necessary material for 
mmediate fixing. All tools, inspection and trench lighting 
imps, gas masks, and rescue harness and oxygen set, are 
ranged ready for taking on to the job. 

SERVICES. 

The Bury Gas Department are responsible for the supplying 
nd fixing of all services from the main to the meter. A pri- 
vate service is allowed only on condition that a meter house 
is provided on the boundary of the premises, at the nearest 
point to the existing main. ‘This assists us to a great extent, 
8 We are able to examine, replace, or enlarge any service at 
ur own discretion, without having to obtain the permission, 
r take any notice of objections, of the consumer. 

We have a gang of men continually inspecting services and 
eaying all that are found corroded or in any way faulty. 
With galvanized iron steam tube, we find that, while some of 
the services which appear to be good on the outside are full of 

frosion and rusted through from the inside, others have 
ttoded and rusted away from the outside, and constitute 
“tious factors in the amount of leakage. 

All Wrought-iron tubes used by our department for laying 
“vices in the ground are of galvanized steam quality, and 
i fittings, brass meter cocks, &c., are of full bore, and of 
t best quality obtainable. In my opinion, if cheaper articles 
re used for this work, they are far more costly in the end. 
cutting and screwing the tubes, special care is taken to see 
tat all the burrs are filed-down, and the tube opened out to 
* full size before screwing into the fitting. If this is not done, 
“pecially where cutters are used, the bore is reduced consider- 
ly, and also a ridge left which will collect any rust or resi- 
HN, and eventually block the service. 


=e METERS. 
teins the last five years we have taken out and tested 
“= Whole of the meters in the district, replacing any found 
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faulty, and exchanging all that were too small. Throughout 
this work we experienced difficulty, owing to the meter boxes 
being too small to hold the ordinary size of meter giving 
the capacity required. A large number were 2 and 3 light, 
with a measuring capacity of 12 or 18 c.ft. per hour, which 
at the time of installation were capable of supplying the few 
lights then fixed on the premises, but were not able to deal 
with the increased amount of gas required at the present time, 
when we find that nine out of every ten houses have cookers 
and boilers installed. 

To overcome this, we have in many cases been compelled 
to fix small-cased meters, such as No. 1 and No. 2 standard, 
with a large capacity, from which I am inclined to think we 
do not get the same satisfactory results that could be attained 
if the full-sized meters had been installed. The following tests 
which I have recently taken of the different sizes of meters, 
each supplying a cooker and boiler, seem to substantiate my 
theory 
Test of No. 1 Meter. 





Pressure on Pressure on Description Consumption 
Holder. Burners, of per Hour. 
Tenths. Tenths. Burner, C.Ft. 

20 19 No. 1—4 in. 16 
os 20 No. 2—2 in. 6 
- 20 No. 3—3 in. 12 
pa 18 No. 4-—Griller 18 
> 18 Oven 20 
oi 18 Boiler 30 
oF 10 All on 80 


Test of Small Cased Large-Capacity Meter, 60 C.Ft. per Hour. 

















Pressure on Pressure on Description Consumption 
Holder, Burners. of per Hour, 
Tenths, Tenths. Burner. C.Ft. 

20 19 No. 1—4 in. 16 
o 20 No. 2—2 in. | 6 
o 20 No. 3—3 in. } 12 
mn 19 No. 4—Griller | 18 
v 19 Oven 20 
- 18 Boiler | 30 
we 12 All on | 80 
Test of 10-Light Meter. 

Pressure on Pressure on Description Consumption 
Holder, Burners, of | per Hour. 
Tenths, | Tenths. Burner. C.Ft. 

20 | 20 No. 1—4 in. | 20 
% | 20 No. 2—2 in. 8 
m 20 No. 3—3 in. 18 
Z 20 No. 4-—Griller 22 
os } 20 Oven 24 
- 19 Boiler 32 
os | 15 All on 84 
| 




























































































































































































































































































































































In future we shall be able to fix the required size of meter 
in any of the recently built houses, as we have stated in our 
rules to gasfitters that the meter box or case must on no 
account be less than 2 ft. high by 1 ft. 8 in. wide by 12 in. deep. 
In fixing the new appliances, it is often found that the piping 
installed is too small to give the amount of gas required, and 
a larger pipe has to be run direct from the meter. Many 
appliances are not fixed because of this defect, as the consumer 
objects to having the house upset or the decorations disfigured. 
In our rules to fitters, we have again guarded ourselves in new 
property, as we only lay-on the service, and supply gas, on 
the condition that the leading main from the meter to the back 
kitchen is not less than 4-in, bore (internal diameter) lead or 
composition pipe, and is carried from the front to the back of 
the house, and down to the skirting board near the floor. 

MAINTENANCE. 

This is one of the greatest assets of the distribution superin- 
tendent, if the work is in the hands of capable men who have 
been specially trained. From their reports, it is possible to 
keep in touch with every point, down to the trifling details 
which are often overlooked while attending to larger matters. 
We start with boys who bkave just left school. After being for a 
period in the workshop, to get an insight into the working of 
the department, these boys are sent out with main and service 
layers, plumbers, meter inspectors, and maintenance inspec- 
tors, until they have a thorough knowledge of everyday com- 
plaints. During the winter months there are classes for in- 
struction in the various branches, and periodical examinations 
are held 

For the maintenance scheme, the town is divided into four 
Two men are appointed to work in each district, and 
are provided with one hand van and two bags containing an 
efficient set of tools for the work. The van is stocked with 
pendants, burners, mantles, &c., and a selection of small fit- 
tings necessary for any repairs which may be required. Adver- 
tisements of gas appliances are painted on the ends and sides. 

The men set out from the department each morning, and 
are responsible for all complaints, which are entered in a book 
for that purpose. They call from house to house, to see that 


sections. 





The Association visited the works of the Kyle Chemical 
Company, Ltd., on Saturday, Jan. 30, when they were received 


by Mr. MontcGomery, the General Manager 
DESCRIPTION OF WORKS. 


The works are situated on the Firth of Clyde. They were 


originally designed to manufacture sulphuric acid from Aus- 
When the erection was com- 


tralian concentrates or blende. 
pleted in January, 1g20, concentrates were not available, and 
the Company had to use spent oxide. However, plentiful 
supplies of concentrates are now = available, and 
shipments are arriving direct at Irvine and the near-by seaport 
of Ardrossan. 


There are two units which work entirely separately. © Each 


unit consists of two Delplace furnaces of fifteen compartments 
each, two Glover towers (one spare), four chambers, and two 
The total output of sulphuric acid for the 
At present 
there is one unit on spent oxide, and another on Australian 
concentrates ; and the plant generally is giving complete satis- 


Gay Lussae towers, 
two units is approximately 30,000 tons per annum. 


, 5 
faction, 


No. 1 Unit 


On No. 1 unit, where spent oxide is roasted, the raw ma- 
terial (of which there are large stocks) is raised into overhead 
storage hoppers which are well above the level of the charging 


hopper of the furnaces. 


charge. 


a platform machine. 


per; and the weighed charge is dropped in. 


spent oxide only three are necessary. 


The gases pass from the furnace through dust flues, and 
thence through nitre ovens on the way to the Glover tower, 
On leaving the 
fourth chamber, the gases enter the first Gay Lussac tower, 
whence they are drawn by a Kestner fan and discharged into 
the bottom of the second Gay Lussac tower, on the top of which 
The acid is handled entirely by 
Kestner elevators, ten of which have been in steady use for six 


and through four chambers of ample capacity. 


is the exit to the atmosphere. 


years, working under an air pressure of too Ibs. per sq. in. 


No. 2 UNIT. 


On No. 2 unit, where Australian concentrates are roasted, 
there are similar arrangements for storing and handling the 
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regular 


The oxide is dropped into charging 
bogies divided into four divisions, each division holding a 
On the way to the furnace, the charge is weighed on 
There are bottom doors on each division, 
which are open when the bogie is over a furnace charging hop- 
The furnaceman 
on the lower level pulls a chain which opens a bell and allows 
the charge to drop into the top shelf of the Delplace furnace. 
There are six shelves in each compartment, but in roasting 
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all gas appliances are in order. If anything is 


m : Nd defe, 
they will make the fault right, overhaul a: ean b 
&c. Any new material or fittings are taken from th, : 


charged to the consumer—a receipt for same 1 
a book which every man carries. 

Cookers, boilers, fires, &c., which cannot be rect; 
house are reported to the stove cleaning dey tment, 
brought away and overhauled and cleaned in the . 





fitted with all new parts, burners, tins, &c., an a 
same day, for which a sum of tos. is charged the consup 
Any bad services or faulty mains are immedi eported 
the attention of the main and service department 

The success of all business depends to a great ” 
satisfaction which is given to its customers; and [ 
think that the introduction of maintenance s s has 
one of the factors which has enabled gas to hold its « 
the increasing competition of electricity. Maint nea 
are a source of benefit to gas concerns, and educate { 
sumer in the use of gas and all appliances; and in my 
the expense of any scheme is doubly repaid. 

The use of gas for power and manufacturing purposes js 
source of revenue which to some extent has been overlook 
the past. During the last three years we have instal) 
number of new and reconditioned engines which hay 
every satisfaction. We have guaranteed them for. ty 
months against breakage, and have maintained them 
that period, visiting every three months to see that they 


running satisfactorily. We then continue with the maint 
ance at the following scale of charges : 
Wetmwmeer. « . ss 2 se es lw he 6G POF BOROM 
Over 10H.P.andupto4goH.P.. . . . £8 


We have found that this scheme gives every s:atisfaction, 
saves a great deal of unnecessary labour and expense. 


Mr. Pykerr (Lancaster) moved, and Mr. 
bridge) seconded, a vote of thanks to the author. 

Messrs. THorp, Pyketrt, and Hastam joined in. the 
cussion, which was brief—time being limited 

This brought to a close a successful meeting 


Byrom (St 





(WESTERN DISTRICT). 


material as on No. 1, but in the furnace the whole six she 
are used in each compartment, and additional heat is requir 
to ensure a sweet roast, or, in other words, 
phurization. 





The power plant is neatly grouped in one house, and consists 
of two Alley & Maclellan air compressors, two Worthin 





pumps for water sprays, four centrifugal pumps for circt 
acid cooling water, a Tangye engine for the workshop, 


lighting switchboard. ‘Two Lancashire boilers generate st 
at 150 Ibs. pressure, which is reduced on entering the | 
house to 100 Ibs. per sq. in. Feed pumps, feed heaters, 


economizers are installed with the boiler plant. 
After the inspection, the party were entertained at tea by 
firm—Mr, Tuomas Ramsay, Director, presiding 


Mr. Ramsay said his co-Directors were delighted to receiv 

from the Association. The commercial value of t g \ 
bye-products was not sufficiently understood Po-day Americ 
willing to take all the creosote oi] she could 1 she lo 
to the gas and coke industries of Great Brita ! 
It was often said that exports should balance rts, other 
the nation would suffer. In this connection it should be ren 
‘bered that the gas industry exported from four to five millions ¢ 
year, thereby greatly aiding the country. 

Mr. Ropert Gray, President of the Association, thank 
Ramsay and the firm for allowing the Asso m to inspr 
Kyle Works. They realized how important it was to keep in tou 
with concerns allied to their own particular 0 Wheat the 
seen would be helpful to all present, as sulphuri 1 was us 
extensively in gas-works practice. ; 

Mr. D. Futron (Helensburgh) proposed tl! toast of “* The h 
Chemical Company, Ltd."’ The firm, he said, were compat 





young, but they were progressive, and had the lo a 


undertakings a new outlet for their spent oxi . 
of this went over the border, but now they ( saved the 
carriage, and benefited in price and—what was more—qualll 
assured Mr. Ramsay that all spoke highly of the Compan) 
Mr. Ramsay, in reply, explained that during the war years 
Hughes, the Australian ex-Premier, who was Ys 
vinced the Government that the zinc concentrates which previow® 
were sent from Australia to Germany and A 
to Great Britain. The Government then suggest 
of acid plants near to speiter works, to deal with se con 
and subsequently the Kyle plant was erected Irvine. 
tion could be much better, as railway facilities were not of & 


s coun 





The works cost about £250,000, and ‘were laid down in! Mon 
great deal of the success of the Company was due to ™ ca 
gomery, their General Manager, and Mr. Robertson, th ge 
With regard to the price of acid, with the present high 
freights there was no immediate prospect of 1 : sero vei 
those present that his Company would always endeavour to 
gas industry well. 
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COKE COMPETITION PAPERS 





SALE AND UTILIZATION OF COKE. 
By “ VERA PRO GRATIIS.” 


Dr. W. B. Davipson, Warkworth House, Tynemouth. ] 


Before a salesman can command the respect and confidence 

must know as much as possible about 
article he is wishing to sell, and be able to advise regard- 
¢ its proper utilization, or render assistance when difficulties 
nse in heating problems. .\ comparative knowledge of coke’s 
mpetitors—coal, oil, gas, and electricity ) 
re the coke salesman can make the best of 
ready open, or find new fields for business. 

\s a rule, not a technical man. He 
cks up his knowl dge as he goes along, and is not conversant 
“th calorific value, thermal efficiencies, volatile, ash, and 
sisture contents, or any properties of coke that matter, othe 
an size, hardness, and general appearance. He and his 
sistants, one sometimes finds, do not even burn coke in their 
wn homes, and are not experienced in the kindling and burn- 
¢ of different sizes and kinds of coke. He is thus unable to 
speak enthusiastically of the suitability of coke for the house 
rof the economy resulting from its use. 

The average gas engineer who is not also general manager 

ncerns himself very little with the quality and sale of the cok 
itil its handling and storage become expensive and trouble- 

Then he is more concerned with getting rid of it, and 

ving comfortable room again, than with customers clamour- 

for coke which admirably suits their needs. Coke, lik« 

nd ammonia, is looked upon as a troublesome bye-product. 

Many small works have no coke screening plant of any kind, 

ind fairly large works are often found to possess incomplete 
nd unsatisfactory grading facilities. 

If gas coal is usually judged solely by its gas yield and price, 
he coke is not likely to be carefully tested and examined as to 
ts general suitability. 

This is not as it should be. 


f his customers, he 


is also necessary be- 
the markets 


the coke salesman is 


If advantage is to be taken ol 
the extensive opportunities of selling coke in competition with 
coal, gas engineers and managers must make a strong and per- 
sistent effort to raise the quality of the and 
standardize the same as far as possible. 

This will not be an easy matter on large works where train 
ads or ship cargoes of one kind of coal come in at a time, 
nd are forthwith delivered at the retort house, because coals 
ifer in the density and hardness of the coke they form; but 
such differences are subsidiary or negligible in comparison with 
variations in the ash and moisture content. There 
should be no great difficulty in standardizing the amount of 
sh in the coal received, if the buying, sampling, and testing 
{ coals receive the attention they deserve, and if organized 
ressure is brought to bear on Colliery Owners with the object 
{ maintaining the supply of clean coal as low in ash as it is 
reasonably possible to get it. 


coke made, 


mK ssible 


As regards the screening and grading of coke, this should 
be done as a matter of business; the engineer and salesman 
working in collaboration to provide the size of coke demanded. 
In this matter there should be some intelligent anticipation, if 
ew outlets for coke are to be found. 

In an industrial centre, the following grades of coke will be 
lound necessary to fulfil various requirements : 


i. Large coke, above 1} in. (rejected by 14 in. screen). 
i : : Ee 

2. Broken, or domestic, coke, through 1% in., 
screen, 


over { in. 


3: Smithy coke, forge coke, or coke nuts, through ? in, over 
3 In. screen. 

4. Coke dust, sometimes called coke breeze, through { in. 
screen, 

j. Washed coke nuts, through 


is over § in. 
6 “ Sinkers ”’ 


f in., 
obtained from (5). 


sereen. 





No. 1 size is in demand for general purposes for large fur- 
maces, slow combustion stoves, central heating, bakers’ ovens, 
netallurgical works, &c. 

No. 2 is the best comprehensive size for the domestic grate, 
pen or closed, for domestic hot water supply boilers, for small 
Yow combustion stoves, and the like. ; 

The London Cok Committee set the size of domestic coke at 
ug to 2 in., but I am of opinion that the coke from 1% in. to 
rh is too large. The best size is really 1 in. to 14 in.; but as 

IS would too greatly restrict the quantity of domestic coke 
Wailable, and throw too much on other markets, we must per- 
‘ore adopt wider limits. 





NO. 2 


_¥» 3 Size is in special demand for smiths’ forges, enclosed 
Stoves eR ; ° bi ° 
“ves, in kitchen ranges where the draught is good, and in 







Which obtained the Ten-Pound Awards in Section Ill. 


(Concluded from p. 291.) 


boiler furnaces, whether hand-fired or mechanica 
also in the smaller hot water supply boilers. 

No. 4, the dust, finds 
responding with its calorific 
generally over 12,000 B.Th.| 


lly stoked, and 
coke sale 
value, which on the dry basis is 

per lb. By far best use to 
be found for it is for raising steam on the gas-works: ‘This 
can be done either with water-tube boilers fitted 
with suitable furnaces permitting a deep layer of fuel, and 
using forced draught. Where there is no special coke-breaking 
or cutting carried on, the works boilers ought to be able to use 
all the coke dust made, 

When coke 
larger in amount than the boilers can deal with 
also happen when waste heat boilers ar¢ 


litthe or no a price cor- 


tne 


Lancashire or 


and thus effect economy. 
breaking, the dust is 

and this may 
fully used—recours 
must be had to other uses, rather than send it to th tip. Such 


uses might be: 


for any reason, such as 


es Mixing with coal for external gas producers, 
raising steam for water gas manufacture or for complete gasifi- 
cation plants, briquetting with admixture of coal and ear- 
bonizing (proportions required being about 2} of coal to 1 of 
coke dust). Another new field for coke dust is as powdered 
fuel. When it is employed in boiler turnaces, care must be 
taken that the flues, especially the main flue, aré ample in size, 
and that provision is made for trapping dust which tends to get 
blown up the chimney stack. For this purpos 


chamber 
following the main tlue is desirable. 


( his should contain ver- 
tical batile plates arranged to give the flue gases a zig-zag up- 


, a large 


and-down course. The chamber: can conveniently possess a 
water lute from which the dust and grit which tall into the 
water can be removed by rakes when it becomes 


necessary. 
No steel or iron should be employed in the construction of the 
water tank, as the water becomes acid by absorption of sulphur 
dioxide from the flue gases. 

The most promising demand and the field for de- 
velopment in the future will be domestic coke to replace the 
35,000,000 tons of raw coal annually consumed; and, as this 
will undoubtedly necessitate breaking, 
likely to become acute. 


greatest 


the coke dust problem is 
In my opinion, steam raising in the 
first place, and, for the surplus, mixing with strongly caking 
coal and re-carbonizing the mixture, either in the form of 
briquettes or in the usual way, will provide the best solution. 
No. 5, washed coke nuts, is preferred for forges and special 
engineering purposes. Pea 


sometimes in demand, 
but has a limited sale. 


he 4 
breeze 1s 


No. 6, the residual sinkers,’’ is the bye-product of wash- 
ing. The quality will depend somewhat on the length of time 
the coke nuts are left in the water of the small circular iron 
tanks into which they are thrown. ‘The time given is usually 


only a matter of ten to fifteen seconds before the floatings are 
removed by a riddle of in. mesh. The longer the time given, 
the lower the ash content of the washed coke nuts. At the same 
time, they are more thoroughly soaked with water, and require 
longer draining. The ash of the sinkers is affected in the 
opposite direction by the duration of immersion. The only 
economic uses for the sinkers are steam generation or gasifica- 
tion, mixed with other fuel, in external producers. 


Coa versus COKE. 


General ldvantages o} Coke. 


1. Smokelessness.—This is an advantage that even yet is not 
sufficiently appreciated, in spite of smoke abatement societies 
and a good deal of propaganda. The revolutionary improve- 
ment in the atmosphere of our towns which would be effected 
by the replacement of coal by coke is realized by all who observed 
city atmospheric conditions during the coal stoppage of 1921, 
when in many places coal stocks were completely exhausted, 
and coke had of necessity to be burned instead of coal. 

2. Cleanliness. 

3. No Danger of Spontaneous Combustion in storage. 

4. Higher Furnace Temperatures can be attained. 

5. Greater Radiation Efficiency than with coal, owing to the 
high temperature and absence of smoke. 

6. Greater Uniformity of Heating is possible, as the fuel 
does not undergo distillation. 

7 Net Calorific Value. Though the ross calorific value is 
not so high as that of the coal from which it is made, the net 
calorific value is very little less (not more than 1 p.ct.) than the 
gross, whereas with coal, owing to the higher hydrogen con- 
tent, the deduction one has to make from the gross value to 
arrive at the net is about 4 p.ct. It is, in nearly every case, 
only the net calorific value that counts in a fuel (the heat of the 
condensed steam formed by combustion not being recoverable) ; 
and, strictly speaking, fuels should be compared one with 
another on a basis of net value. 

8. The Cost per Therm is generally less than that of coal, 
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though often there is very little difference. In domestic heating 
the cost per effective therm is invariably considerably less than 
that from coal, on account of the greater thermal efficiency. 


DISADVANTAGES. 


1. Greater Ash Content.—This, on an average, is 50 p.ct. 
more than that of gas coal. It depends in the first place on the 
cleanness of the original coal. This a matter beyond the 
coke salesman’s control, and can only be kept right by careful 
buying, checking of coal consignments, or, better, by organized 
supervision of the coal as dispatched from the collieries. 

The price of a solid fuel depends, or should largely depend, 
on the percentage of ash it contains. Thus, best house coals 
with an ash content as low as 3 p.ct. command a much better 
price than do second-rate coals with an ash content of 7 p.ct., 
though the heating value of the latter is reduced by only 4 p.ct. 
by the greater weight of ash. The average amount of ash 
which | have found in a number of representative local house 
coals is about 5 p.ct. 

The native moisture of the coals, together with the ash, re- 
stricts the heating value. For the coals of Northumberland 
and Derbvshire, where the inherent moisture much as 
5 to 7 p.ct., the calorific value averages about 13,200 B.Th.U. 
Durham and Yorkshire coals, on the other hand, with 2 p.ct. 
of moisture and a much smaller oxygen content than the afore- 
mentioned coals, have a higher value—namely, about 14,200 
B.Th.U. calculated on the same ash content of 5 p.ct. 

As is well known, house coals are not bought by the therm. 
A faney price is demanded for a coal particularly low in ash, 
and one could imagine that an ashless coal, if such could be 
had, would fetch an exorbitant figure, just as oil-coke, prac- 
tically ash-free and free-burning (containing about 8 p.ct. of 
volatile matter) can be sold for domestic use at gos. per ton. 

On the other hand, a coal regularly containing 20 p.ct. of ash 
would fetch a very low price as a domestic fuel—if, indeed, it 
could be sold at all. Therefore, when one finds coke .contain- 
ing occasionally as much as 21 p.ct. of ash sold in towns for 
central heating and other purposes, one cannot be surprised if 
this fuel is not given a second trial for open house fires or for 
kitchen use. 


IS 


is as 


It is necessary to consider the point of view of the fireman, 
or housemaid, who has to clean the fires, and to remember 
that a coke with ash content of 18 p.ct. gives three times as 
much trouble as regards ash removal as one containing only 
6 p.ct. TI have been told, for example, of collieries in the 
Midlands making at their coke ovens coke for the London mar- 
ket from washed coal containing not more than 4 p.ct. of ash. 
The coke thus obtained, with 6 p.ct. of ash, was able to sup- 
plant ordinary local gas coke with 13 or 14 p.ct. of ash. 

I am convinced that, if the ash content of coke were reduced 
to a standard limit of 10 or even 12 p.ct., it would result in 
making domestic coke much more popular than it is at pre- 
sent. No matter how well it is sized, or how dry it is—and 
these are most important matters—high ash militates against 
kindling, stoking, cleanliness of the room, and complete com- 


bustion. It does, in fact, condemn it 


at once 
user, unless he or she is an ardent smoke pri 
prejudiced in favour of the gas industry. 


in th 
Resist dud: 
hibitionist 


eves ort 


An 


ash conte 


15 p.ct. or over is in my opinion absolutely unwarranted. 0 


might say it is due to culpable negligence as r 


chase of coal. 
2. Difficulty of Ignition.—This 
with regard to domestic coke, 


Is 


been asked, **‘ How do you manage to 


coke is very wet, large or very small, and very well ‘ bur 
** (with a very small residuum of volatile matter), t 
Given, however, suitably sized dry coke of ordinat 


off 
difficulty. 


manufacture, one need never have 


the 
As an advocate 
past of the use of coke for household purposes, I have fr 


gards the 


second great tr 

for many yeat 
frequet 
True, i 








light it?’ 


a failure, especiall) 


advantage is taken of the very convenient gas pokers now 


be purchased at any gasfitting shop. 


Some cokes, particular 


those obtained from heavily steamed continuous vertical retorts 
though small and dry, are not so easily ignited as other ki 


of coke obtained perhaps at lower retor 


out steaming. The continuous vertic 
than 1 p.ct. of volatile matter by the 


al 


t temperatures and with 


coke shows n 


standard seven minutes 


test in the bunsen flame, whereas unsteamed charges, 
bonized at not too high a temperature, show about 3 p.ct. l 
extra 2 p.ct. makes a remarkable difference in the eas 
ignition and in the liveliness of the fire. 

Dense coke—e.g., oven coke nuts—with less than 1 pé 
volatile content presents the most formidable propositio 
starting an open domestic fire; but even this type of fuel | 


be used by the experienced. 
ever, | recommend a minimum of 3 p 


fo make the coke popul 
ct. of 

3. The Calorific Value of coke is distincily lower t 
of coal, even if calculated on a moisture and 








volatile m 





This is due to the fact that coal has a certain small conte 


hydrogen (4 to 5 p.ct.) which has a much higher 
than any other substance per unit weight. 
has a calorific value of about 63,000, as 





Hvdrogen, 


ag inst 14,000 I 





bon. An ashless dry coal might have a v: therefore, ¢ 
much as 15,500 B.Th.U.; but an ashless dry coke, well! 
off, if such were possible, could hardly exce 1 14,600 B I al 
because there is practically no hydrogen left in it. It 1s pe 
sible, however, for low -temperature cokes of certain types 


coal (high in oxygen) to have a higher calorific powe! 


parent coals. 


One finds in literature misleading statements r 
heat value of coke, detracting unduly from its 
Thus, in a recent! 


that far too low a value is quoted. 


than | 


egarding | 








heating m 








lished gas engineer’s compendium, coke (pr: sumably dry) 7 
an ash content of 8 to 10 p.ct. is stated to have a value o! “h 
B.Th.U., while coke breeze is put down at gooo B.Th.U. 
former cannot be less than 14,600 B.Th.1 less 10 P 


13,140, while the latter, with (say) 17 p.ct. of ash, woul 
12,120 B.Th.U. 


which coke labours 4 


less than 14,600 minus 17 p.ct. 
The other disadvantages undet 
less importance. 
4. Greater Bulk. 








This is practically 50 p.ct. 


i ben 


more than ¢ 
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‘val runs about 43 ¢.ft. per ton, while gas coke varies from 60 
»gc.ft. per ton. The ascending order of density of different 
ais of coke, named after their respective methods of carboniza- 
“oq is as follows : Continuous verticals, horizontal retorts with 
mall charges, horizontals with large charges, intermittent 
icals, coke ovens, beehive ovens. 
ay" deep bed of fuel is required to maintain combustion, 
‘pes the draught is specially good. 
6 A back-draught causes a smell of burning sulphur, which 
-much more noticeable with coke than with coal, although thx 
tual sulphur content in the latter is the same as in the coke. 
Domestic OPEN GRATE FOR BURNING GAs COKE. 
| submit a drawing of a coke-burning sitting-room grate, 
vhich, I believe, will be found to give useful particulars to 
boce who wish to know exactly the design that is more or 
cs desirable. It has, a matter of fact, been designed to 
place a well-grate for burning coal in my dining-room; and 
‘he introduction of coke has been so successful that it has quite 
‘minated the smoke and down-draught trouble formerly ex- 
erienced with coal when the wind came from a certain direc- 
| may say that previous to installing this type of grate 
| experimented with the barless pattern of coke grate recom. 
ended by Prof. Bovs, but without success. 
The main features of the design are : 
The bars of the grate are separate and loose. This is of 
renewals and ease of casting. I have found 
sat the ordinary cast-iron grate, cast in one piece, has a com- 
ratively short life, and is rather expensive to replace. 
The middle lower portion of each bar is perforated to allow 
‘the passage of a shaking rod, 3 in. in diameter. This allows 
ne grate to be agitated by hook, to clear the bottom of the 
ke fuel bed from the ash dust which accumulates and blocks 
eair passages, and so stops combustion after the fire has been 
ing for a few hours. 
The bars are supported on two “ split ’’ fire bricks. 
; in. apart at the top. 
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The ‘‘ Raffloer” Rotary Retort. 

The “ Iron and Coal Trades Review for Feb. 5 contains 
narticle describing the ‘* Raffloer ’’ rotary retort. This differs 
rom most types of rotary retort in that, though the retort ro- 
tes, and the coal charge with it, the rotation is not for the 
urpose of keeping the coal in movement, and thereby facili- 
ating the distribution of heat through the charge, but to pro- 
ue a compact solid carbonized product which is delivered 
rom the retort in briquette form. For this purpose a finely- 
crushed bituminous coal is used which, by an ingenious ar- 
rangement, is made to travel the length of the retort in a longi- 
tudinal cell or groove in which it is converted by compression 
ind the temperature of the retort into a solid compact body, 
hich at the discharge end is cut into brick-shaped blocks of 
convenient size by a special apparatus. Near the feeding end 
{ the retort the coal is held in position in the cells by an inner 
ylinder for a short distance in its travel through the retort, 
vhen, due to the heat and a longitudinal roll, it becomes suffi- 
ently compact to be retained in the cell without any support 
uring the rotation of the retort. A piston at the feeding 
end imparts a forward movement to the coal charge in each 
ell, which thus contains raw coal at one end, and carbonized 
uel at the other. The cylinder of the retort is of steel plate, 
ind the cells are formed by light rails bolted to the plate and 
extending the full length of the retort. The rotary movement 
oi the latter is entirely for the purpose of feeding-in the raw 
coal and discharging the semi-coke. The retort is heated ex- 
temally by gas. In recent years the development of the 
 Raffloer ” retort has taken place mainly in the United States, 
where the New York gas administration have introduced a 
ial plant. The length of the retort is about 4o ft., and its 
aily throughput about 50 tons of coal. The briquettes formed 
re Very dense, and require no quenching. The process may 
* regarded as a combination of a low-temperature carbonizing 
‘ystem with bye-product recovery and briquetting. 
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J Gas for the Covered-in Market.—How useful gas proves itself 
ioc with the equipment of covered-in markets is 
she in No, 143 of ** A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas,”’ just 
je gen Commercial Gas Association. There are 
markets tn + - number of excellent lighting installations in 
to other Andon and the Provinces and attention is drawn 
Purposes for which gas is invaluable. 

Wales and Mont 
ind Managers, 










mouthshire District Institution of Gas Engineers 
wll be held at che a general meeting of the Association 
a Thursday F _ : -_ Wales Institute of Engineers, C ardiff, 
the Presiden? eb. 18, at 2.30 p.m. The chair will be taken by 

sident, Mr. H. D. Madden, M.Inst.C.E., and an ad- 


nerial Gare given by Mr. W. M. Mason, of the British Com- 















ty.” MF Association, on ‘* A New Spirit in an Old Indus- 
Housing embers will visit the gas exhibits at the ‘* Better 


§ and Housekeeping ” Exhibition, Drill Hall, Cardiff. 


The front part of the grate is removable, for easy access for 
cleaning’ and ignition. When a gas poker is utilized, very 
little firewood is necessary, 3 or 4 oz. being sufficient to light 
the fire; but it is always advisable completely to fill the grate 
with coke of the proper size after lighting. 

As an alternative to the removable front, single vertical bars 
passing through holes or slots in two parallel horizontal bars 
may conveniently be used. 

COMPARATIVE THERMAL EFFICIENCIES 


AND Costs. 


The following is a tabular statement of values which the coke 
salesman may find useful, and can vary and multiply accord- 




















ing to prevailing or varying costs : 
A therm = 100,000 B.Th.U. 
A brake-horsepower 2545 
An electrical unit = 3415) ony 
-—— Cy. Therms. Cost per Cost per 
on. herm. 
s. d. Pence. 
a—One ton of coke dust, wet 11,000 244 5 0 © 25 
b- ,, » coal slack 11,000 244 17 6 0° 86 
C— 45 »» gas coal 13,400 300 27 6 I‘1Io 
d— ,, » gascoke. . 12,500 280 35 oO 1°50 
e— 45 », house coal 13,400 300 40 0 1°60 
f—One electrical unit. ee 0034 | 2d. per unit 586 


Efficiency Cost per Effective 








Therm. 

P.Ct. Pence. 
Open coal fire, fuel (e) » 20 8°0 
Open coke fire, fuel (d). . 25 6'0o 
Gas fire at 7'2d. per therm . 65 11‘! 
Electric radiator . i 100 58°6 





Samuel Clegg and Mechanical Stoking. 

On Jan. before the Newcomen Society, Mr. David 
Brownlie read a paper dealing with the work of: John George 
Bodmen, and particularly his remarkable pioneer investigations 
concerning the mechanical stoker. In this paper the author 
sets out to prove that Bodmen—and not John Juckes, as is 
commonly stated—is the real inventor of the chain-grate stoker. 
He mentions that the idea of the latter may have been got from 
Samuel Clegg, who devised a retort in which was employed 
an endless band conveyor, composed of wrought-iron plates 
jointed together, upon which crushed coal was fed and car- 
bonized. This system, it will be noted, is on similar lines to 
the Caracristi-Piron process, except that the latter uses molten 
lead for heating, instead of a fire. There 
where this retort was worked or when it was invented. Mr. 
Brownlie suggests it was in 1825, or a little earlier. Many of 
the details of construction (as described in ‘‘ A Practical Trea- 
tise on the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas, e.,’’ 
by Samuel Clegg, jun., third edition, 1859) are the same as in 
Juckes’ design of chain-grate stoker of 1841. 


7 
“43 


is no record as to 


ete 


Gas-Works Pumps. 


A pump designed to meet the demand for machines with a 
low maintenance cost, capable of dealing with water contain- 
ing grit, &c., is manufactured by the Pulsometer Engineering 
Company, Ltd., of Reading. This, which is known as the 
‘* Pulsometer ”’ centrifugal slurry pump, is most suitable for 
the work of coke quenching, and has the advantage that re- 
newals or repairs can be quickly effected. The pump has no re- 
newable liner, but the casing or volute itself, which is of very 
simple form, is readily replaced when worn out, as it is fitted 
with registering spigots for automatic alignment. Many of 
these slurry pumps are in use in gas-works, and the results are 
highly satisfactory. Two other pumps manufactured by the 
same firm for dealing with water containing abrasive sub- 
stances are the ‘‘ Flexala ’’ and the ‘* Resiline.”” The former, 
which is intended for non-corrosive liquid heavily charged with 
abrasive matter such as clinker, has a front cover provided with 
a coating of rubber vulcanized to the inside face. Spiral grooves 
are moulded in this rubber coating, which effectively protects 
the metal of the cover from wear. The ‘‘ Resiline ’’ pump is so 
named because the whole of the impeller and interior casing are 
covered with a lining of resilient rubber. This lining is effec- 
tual in protecting the metal from the corrosive effects of almost 
every class of acid encountered in industry. It is of interest to 
note that many of the firm’s ‘‘ C.V.” centrifugal pumps are in 
successful operation in gas-works. 

a on 
Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—It is 
announced by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. C. Smith) that the 
annual general meeting of the Association will be held at 
2.15 p.m. on Tuesday, March 23, at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
W.C. 
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Policy. 


Sik,—The industry will have cause in the future to appreciate 
greatly your initiative in raising the question of policy at the piesent 
time; and the expressions of opinion which it is bringing out— 
candid in degree, but sincere in purpose—are all to the good. To 
me it is like a breath of oxygen after being partially gassed, to realize 
that plain speaking is at last to have an innings; but it is to be 
hoped it may be candid without being personal either to ourselves or 
our competitors. There is 100 millions of investors’ money in 
the company concerns alone, and nearly 60 millions of local authority 
capital in the form of public loan stock. 

That the policy pursued in the near future, both as regards elec- 
tricity and gas, will dominate the future of both, is a platitude; but 
while electricity is receiving widespread publicity, gas is silent in so 
far as public opinion is concerned, and the man in the street has 
little, if anything, upon which to form an opinion 
electricity has become a 


over 





sarding it. <As 
“* shuttle of the political parties,’ it is im- 
perative that gas should bestir itself to make known its economic 
merits, not to those within its confines, as this is superfluous, but to 
the larger public, who do, in fact, influence the mind of the public 
man, who, from what appears in the Press, is obsessed with the 
merits of electricity, and indifferent, if not hostile, to, although doubt- 
less ignorant of, the merits of gas. 

We must, I think, admit that few people have a good word to say 
for g To some extent this is due to unsatisfactory service. When 
candle power was the test of quality, it mattered not where one 
went—whether to a south country town of 14 c.P., or to a north 
country town of 18 or 20 c.p., or to Scotland with its 28 to 30 c 
the common complaint was ‘* bad gas.’? Why? In consequence not 
of quality, but of quantity. A deficient supply at certain times of the 
day, and more so upon certain days, was the root cause of this; and 
it arose from deficiencies in the distribution system, the demands on 
which in very many cases had outgrown the capacity. Thanks to 
modern legislation, this is being intelligently dealt with; but the 
stigma lives, and in some parts of most areas is still justifiable, al- 
though much has been done of late to remedy it. Let anyone really 
interested call for pressure charts of 1900 and 1925; and the way in 
which the distribution system has been stressed will be apparent. 

There is no call to speak disparagingly of-electricity supply ; above 
all, gas men must be silent under this head. It has its place; and 
many use it to-day in gas-works for convenience—thus showing our 
impartiality. But it cannot do what enthusiasts claim for it; and 
it is imperative that the gas industry should take immediate steps 
to educate ‘* public opinion ’’ to the facts, and show what gas is 
doing to-day in relation to its competitor, and what it can be made 
to do in the future. 

How can this propaganda be initiated? Any statement published 
by the gas industry is necessarily looked upon as tainted, although 
we know that the investigations on record have been carried out by 
highly qualified and impartial persons, with a view to determining, 
for the information of the industry itself, the real merits of gas as 
contrasted with the only competitor it is up against. It is here where 
I think the industry has failed. There may be need to convince 
those within the confines of the industry itself, but it is more im- 
portant to convince ‘* public opinion;’’ and the most effective way 
I can at the moment suggest is that an impartial tribunal should 
sit to determine the relative services that the two industries can 
render the public from their respective points of view. It should 
reduce to a common formula the production costs, and the distri- 
bution costs in (a) closely-populated areas, (b) urban areas, and (c) 
per mile of country crossed with little (if any) demand for service. 
The next most important thing for the consumer is the probable cost 
of equipping his premises with typical apparatus for the employment 
of gas or electricity. 

If some such investigation were made, and published, backed by 
the names of men whose impartiality is well known to the public, 
we should hear a good deal less of the fantastic expectations that so 
often appear in various prints regarding what electricity can do. A 
great deal of this information is already on record, both as regards 
gas and electricity undertakings; and it will be wise to accept such 
figures where they do exist. They must be clearly translated into 
the terms of each industry, and presented to the public in an easily 
apprehended formula. 


as, 





W. R. HeErrRING. 
Howard House, 
4, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2, 
Feb. 4, 1926. 





Prof. Boys’ Coke Fires. 


Sir,—Four years ago (Jan. 11, 1922, p. 81) you published a short 
article on my method of burning gas coke in the domestic fireplace ; 
and about eighteen months ago the London Coke Committee printed 
a pamphlet in which I went into the subject somewhat more in detail 
(see ‘* Journat ”? for Nov. 19, 1924, p. 523). By this means, the gas 
industry have had before them the result of my experience; and I 
certainly expected that, on the whole, more would have been done 
by them than has been the case to test the value of the plan which 
I advocated. The series of papers published in connection with the 
recent Coke Competition has shown that,in some hands my results 
have been attained, whereas in some they clearly have not. 

If you can spare the necessary space, I should like to say that I 
did not sufficiently emphasize the imnortance of using unbroken coke— 
large, small, all sizes just as it comes—and avoiding above all things 


coke broken to a small even size and screened, which so often is 


[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 


















































































































thrust upon the consumer. Breaking coke and screening coke 





cost money, and produce small and breeze of little value, Avoid Two a. 
these processes is an advantage, more especially if the result is hes, £20,000 It 
So much is the result better that one gentleman of e1 rprise—a str nis SUM eas 
ger to me—who, with no encouragement from quarter, had ¢ j ag ae 
up a fire as near as he could to my directions, finding tong te Unie 


§ 4 poor resy 















wrote to me for guidance ; and | suggested that hi obably had be eeks, the 
using coke broken and screened to a small even size. This pr Maly 300 GO! 
to be the case; and on getting unbroken coke, he found all » 
as I had said, and he is interesting his neighbours in his q 
district in his fire. 

My fire is only 14 in, in width at the front, and 12 in, from 4 
to back; and in this I often have pieces measuring as much 28 
in one direction, ‘These and all smaller, taken just as they come, ma 
a perfect fire. Coke broken into 2-in. pieces alone makes a g kK tecti 
fire, such as 1] have seen in a certain club where ovoid briquette Prote 
were being tried in an open fire. Unless a strong draught js provid 
air friction prevents such a fire from burning properly, 


It may be of interest to state that I have found it possible to 
dense furnace coke burn, and burn brilliantly, on the hearth ip 
house, lighting it from cold with wood only; but it was no . 
easy to light as gas coke, and had to be broken smaller. Then. i 
large fire suitable for cold weather was needed, it gained about « 
much in convenience in consequence of its smaller ash content 
lost from the greater care required in starting-up with wood 
from cold. In any case, in lighting a coke fire it is better to 
centrate the wood in the middle of the hearth, and put the cok 
the sides and above; and then the speed with which coke beco 
hot throughout compared with coal will cause the 
laterally in a satisfactory manner. 

So satisfactory is the domestic fire such as I have described { 
with ‘* common gas coke, that the reiterated demand for |oy. her 


temperature carbonization as a necessity for obtaining a smokeless th protec 





as it 








Mes “~. 
fire to Spread es _— fa 
he oil appli 
e inner W 
| 
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fuel for domestic use is really absurd. I, of course, know noth chnically 
of the question of cost of production or value of bye-products, | sary lor = 
or when, these are satisfactory, such fuel will come along of its ¢ meno 
accord, and no political pressure or clamour will be needed to ensure 


economic 





its greatly extended use. If, however, the side is wea 
then, as gas coke made by high-temperature carbonization gives 
admirable a fire, there is no necessity in the public interest to for 
the pace. 


Cle 


; : ite tau 

May I suggest that the country gas manager might increas This % 
sale of his coke paréd passu with its production, if he would set-v etort asn, 
coke-burning hearth in his showroom, and then persuade the susper 


prietor of the leading local hotel to have one fitted in the hall or 
dining room under a satisfactory arrangement as to the supply 
coke (unbroken), so that business people who all meet there should 
do so before such a fire, and thus learn its advantages. It wo 
appear that it is the absurd simplicity of the coke-burning hea 


which has prevented more attention being paid to it. N 





scorned a bath in the Jordan; and though our experts do g 
away in a rage, they still seek some big thing in the form of lo 
temperature carbonization. 

C. V. Boys 


66, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 1, 
Feb. 3, 1926. 


|The above letter is referred to in the editorial columns.—Ep., G.] 
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The Devonport Trouble. 
Sir,—-With reference to the Devonport trouble, which 
of a ‘‘Mr. Carr” is mentioned, I should like to state that [I an 
in no way connected with the case, and, furthermore, that no plant 





has been supplied to Devonport by my firm. We rej 
Rateu Carr, these it 

Director and Secre tary lay susp 

Davison & Partner, Ltd t classif 

11, Carteret Street, S.W. 1, effect 
Feb. 8, 1926. n the 
———— ircul; 





Railway Rates and Charges. ste 
Str,—The enclosed appeal is being broadcast by the Traders’ Co- 
ordinating Committee for funds to enable them to complete the work 
which they have been carrving on so successfully on behalf of the 
trading interests of the country during the current revision of railwa 
rates and charges. 
I would remind you that this Committee was formed some 
years ago, to co-ordinate and represent the interests of traders bette 


f 


the Railway Rates Tribunal. Prior to its formation there was a (ls 
lack of co-ordination in the presentation of the traders’ case, whi 
inevitably re-acted to the detriment of the business community; ° 


the Co-Ordinating Committee have been able to do such extraordt 
arily useful work that I hope you will be able, 
bring their appeal to the notice of your readers, 
probably wish to subscribe. 


vour columns, ! 
many of whom wil 
Stpney Rocerson, Publicity Manage! 
Federation of British Industries, 
30, St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W. 1, 
Feb. 3, 1925. 
[ ENcLosurr. ] 
The Burden of Railway Charges 
Str,—You are paying some so p.ct. more for rail car 
than pre-war, and are threatened with a further serious increas® 





carriage to-day 
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therefore vitally interested in the joint effort which the 
upon our Committee the 
; the Railway Rates particulars 
ioced prove how serious would be the 
" ‘ your heard. You 
yense, to enable the defence to be carried on. 
may remember, the Committee appealed 
Only £14,000 has been contributed ; 
exhausted by the special !egal and account- 
(ran. y fees without which the traders’ case could not have been 
S 4 Unless the remaining £6000 is contributed in the next few 
7 1 


Su t< the Committee will have to consider a 
eeks, 


You are 
ies represente 


ase betor« 


making to state 
Phe 
your 


asked, by «contrib 


are 
Tribunal. 


efiect on 


ers 


industry of 


g onRe : - 
ng to make case are uting 


share of expe 
s ago, as 


this work. 


[wo year you ) 
5 £20,000 for at 
* ] + 

cum has almost been 


pre- 





doning their case. 


£20 each, or 600 of £10 each, are needed 


daly 30 donations of 








Protection of Gasholder Interiors.—No. 235,880. 





LecnLer, P., of Stuttgart. 


No. 15,585; June 16, 1925. 


1924. 
uiling the risks of corrosion of the interior surfaces 
the patentee says that 
ior oiling of the walls can be achieved easily, and wi 
small expenditure of material if that an intensive 
yering is effected by means of a jet, which is under great pressure 
round the inner walls and preferably at a height 
above the level! of the sealing water. It is only necessary 
as much well oil as is required in the normal manner to 
wer the alls of the holder with a protecti 
he oil applies itse lf in an almost concentric layer, 








convention date, June 20, 


\fter clearly d 
ssholders by present-day stripped gas, 





ficial inter 





care is taken 


is applic | right 


ly 









inner W 





layer, becaus 
adhering firmly to 


‘> 
ne inner walls of the holders at the inner surface of the water; and 
en covered 


nen the lifts descend their inner walls are automatically 
. t In this manner it is possible on the one hand 
a complete separation of 





protecting oil. 


ically to effect the hydrocarbons neces- 





+h 0 2 
oe sary for industry, and on the other to preserve the large values in- 
sted in the gasholders for the national wealth. 

P : 

ea Classification of Ash, &c.—No. 244,579. 

=i ‘Haprietp, G. H., of Merton Park, S.W. 19. 

Ie No. 29,601; Dec. 9, 1924. 
This invention relates to the classification of furnace ash, gas 
tort ash, household refuse, &c., by means of water or fluids such as 

: lay suspensions in water or petroleum. 
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Hadfield’s Separator. 





We reproduce two sectional diagrams of the apparatus. From 
ese it will be understood that 1 is an inverted cone filled with a 

suspension in water on to which the material to be separated 
lassified is dropped from a hopper 2. 3 is an agitator or stirrer 
4 is a sump of greater capacity 
n the separating receptacle, and 5 is a pump which keeps the liquid 
irculation from sump 4 to cone 1, from which the liquid over- 
‘sat the lip 6 to a screen 7. The lighter contents—e.g., coke— 
recarried by the overflow of the liquid on to screen 7, and the liquid 
rains through the screen, and is returned by a trough 8 to the 
The coke is received in a container 9, from which it may be 
ered to storage bins, being washed, elevated, and drained ready 








eect more complete immersion. 








self dr 
il d 





Cone 1 has an inner jacket 10 tending above the level at which the 
oh = aes oy pie the lip, and some way down and around the sides. 
“ iquid is delivered into the space formed by this jacket, and can 
Ly scape in an upward direction into the main portion of the cone, 
se ae Me g ntle upward current. At the bottom of the cone 
he fall Thief — 11 into which the heavier separated constituents 
¥ oat — . Portion may be emptied by means of a star valve ; 
wil form of a el me t ments are received on another screen 12 in the 
mocha : elevator with perforations to permit of any liquid escap- 
| con ( rained beck by a trough 13 to the sump. ae 
rtant  soctesganey specification the patentee says: ‘‘ This is an im- 
tered ois ere cepted such separators as those sold under the regis- 
by their own a ‘olumbus inasmuch as the solids are removed 
i separation 3 ght instead of by worm gear or the like. The rate 
suspension « 4 eee eased. The liquid utilized where it consists of 
material teen n - clay 1s homogeneously mixed by the pump. The 
plenishment ogee ectively drained and the necessity for constant re- 
of the liquid a + aps of the liquid is obviated. The movement 
less Saarlee.nc a pump instead of the solids by worm gear involves 
§-Out of plant and is simpler to operate.” 

















o-day 





It is hoped that the larger firms 


this scale; but subscrip- 


to prevent the stoppage of the work. 
in your industry will contribute at least on 


tions from smaller firms will be welcomed. 


The results already achieved by the Committee have only been 
made possible by the generous support of firms all over the country. 
The matter is now one of extreme urgency, and my Committee con- 
fidently appeal to you to contribute as generously as possible, 


T. P. Lone. 
Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee, 
St. James’s Street, 


London, S.W.1. 
Feb. 3, 


39) 


1920. 
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Non-Return Gas Valve.—No. 244,923. 


Ltp., and Keitnu, G., both of 
E.C. 4. 


No. 412; Jan. 6, 1925. 


Keitu & BLACKMAN Co., 


Farringdon Avenue, 


This invention relates t« 


nections—for example 


non-return 





ite valve for gas supply con- 
, for supply of gas furnaces—whereby to obviate 
the possibility of air under pressure finding its way to the gas mains 
and producing an explosive mixture. 

An object of the invention is to provid 
a valve proper which is so li 


a construction incorporating 
light that it does not materially affect the 


gas pressure, and yet is stiff enough to withstand 


any 


pressure to 
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A Keith-Blackman Non-Return Valve. 


which it is likely to be subjected from the outlet side. 


Another object 
is to prevent 


of the valve proper when passing a small 
quantity of gas; experience having shown that continuous chattering 
tends to cause fatigue of the light metal and eventual breaking-up. 

We reproduce the 
the specification. 

The edge of the dome-shaped valve 1 bears on the valve seat 2; and 
at the summit of the dome is an apertured neck 3 to which is fixed 
a dash-pot cylinder 4 movable relatively to a piston 5 suspended 
from the cover 6 of thi ig 7. The arrangement permits the 
value proper to take its seat correctly and still allow free relative 
movement of the dash-pot cylinder and piston without biting. 

The valve seat 2 is held in place by a tubular screw 8, the head 9 
of which is so formed as to allow any water which may gather in 
the lower portion of the casing 7 to be drawn off by way of a plugged 
orifice at the To permit the valve 1 to be raised from the 
seat in the event of its sticking thereto, as it might be caused to do 
by deposit of naphthalene or the like, a light rod so having a small 
head 11 at the upper end is mounted within the tubular screw 8. In 
the event of the valve sticking, the plug 12 can be removed and the 
valve 1 lifted from of the rod, without 
of any large 


irg 


** dithering ”’ 


vertical section of the valve which accompanies 


valve casi 





bottom. 


the seat 2 by manipulation 
amount of 





cas 
gas. 


Prepayment Meters.—No. 244,977. 
HAnsForpD, J., of Enfield. 


No. 9164; April 6, 1925. 


The patentee claims: In a prepayment gas meter, a coin mechanism 
comprising an outer casing enclosing two inner casings, a handle on 
one inner casing supported in a dial, and two stops on said casing 
capable of engaging with a stop on the second inner casing and a 
stop on the dial, another stop on the second inner casing engaging 


with a stop on the outer casing, and a ratchet on the second inner 
casing engaging with a ratchet wheel on a spindle operating the 


supply valve, 
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Removal of Sulphuretted Hydrogen.—No. 245,575. 
Woovatt-DuckHAM (1920), Lrpo., SmitH, E. W., and 
*. C., all of Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 







No. 29,732; Dec. 10, 1924. 


This invention relates to the revivification of the spent liquor in a 
The latter consists of washing the gas 







liquid purification process. 
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Revivifier for Liquid Purification—Woodall-Duckham Companies. 


with liquor capable of revivification and generally consisting 


a solution of an alkali (for instance, sodium carbonate) containing 











External Control Valves tor Water Gas Plant. -Humptreys & Glasgow, Ltd. 


i 
in suspension a compound of iron (for instance, {ferric hydrox: 
the spent liquor being regenerated by blowing air through it, or 
allowing it to descend in distributed form a tower into the Se 
of which air is pumped. The sulphur which separat ‘a 
generation is removed in any desired manner. 

The patentees explain the invention by means of diagrams 
we reproduce, as follows: : 

@ is the alkaline absorption tower. The liquor charged with 
phide flows from the bottom of the tower by pipe 2 into the om 
c, where it is mixed with air in known manner; the emulsion isin 
up pipe @ into the separator e. Here the air leaves the liquor ot 
now flows down pipe 7 into the second emulsifier g. Having pass 
in like manner through a second separator # and a third emulsife,. 
the liquor finally arrives at the third separator & at the top of th 
tower. From & the liquor flows into compartment / (fig. 2) of t 
cylindrical tank m. From this compartment the liquor, if it sho 
require further regeneration, is allowed to flow down a pipe into ¢ 
emulsifier of an air-lift not here shown, but similar to i, and jg raic 
therefrom into a separator similar to &, at the top of the tower, : 
so to compartment x. This course may be repeated with yet ante 
emulsifier until the liquor finally arrives in compartment 0, whence 
flows into the distributors @ of the absorption tow: The sulph 
produced by the regeneration of the liquor rises to the surface 
form of a frothy scum in each of the aforesaid compartments. 


S during the » 


Whic 

















flows over into the axial pipe g. This is connected with a dischar 
not shown, which delivers the sulphur and accompanying liquor “ 
a centrifuge at ground level. 


Manufacture of Water Gas.—No. 245,688, 
Ilumpureys & GLAsGow, Litp., of Victoria Street, S.W, (Assignes 
CHRISMAN, C. S., of West Chester, Venn). 
No. 20,815; Aug, 19, 1925. Convention date, April 18, 1925 


Che principal object of this invention is to provide for easily 
salely reversing the flow of steam and gas through a Water gas 
apparatus by valve means external to the path of the products 
combustion. Another object is to provide that the valve means sha 
automatically control in its operation the steam supply to the wa 
gas apparatus. Another object is to provide for the employment 
reversing valve means which shall be comparatively inexpensi 
in first cost and maintenance in comparison with what are commo 
called ** hot valves,” which are dispensed with. Another object 
to take advantage of the difference in pressure due to the fuel 
in order to insure that the reversing valve, when positioned, sh 
be torced to seat. 

We reproduce the drawings which accompany the specification. ( 





these, fig. i is an elevational view illustrating a blue water gas set; 


- . . , > 1 
fig. 2 is a sectional plan view, to an enlarged scale, taken general 


on the line 2- 2 of fig. 1, and turned through 90°; and fig. 3 is 
sectional elevational! view taken on the line 3—3 of fig. 2 





The main portions of the apparatus will be understood from thes 


drawings. <As for the main features of the invention, 
casing arranged outside o 





the vessels of the set, and. it has t 


admission chambers 16 and 17 respectively communicating with t 





end connections 13 and 12 of ‘the set. These chambers are prov 
with ports 18 and 19 leading to the outlet chamber 20 that con- 
municates with the wash box 7. 21 is an endwise reciproca 
shaft, and carries a pair of disks 22 and 23 spaced on the pressur 


side of the ports 18 and 19, and each, when closed, held in posit 
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the pressure due to the difference in pressure at the ends of the 
yu - one Se 
24 is a manhole cover. There are steam cylinders 25 and 26 





ad pistons 27 and 28 for shifting the shaft 21. 29 is a steam 
+ connection to a fourway cock 30, from which lead a pips 
let : ; 

to the end of the cylinder 26, and a pipe 32 to the end of the 


dinder 25, and an exhaust 33 (which may well be contracted to 
yy exhaust and thus prevent too quick movements of the shaft 
j valve disks). The piston 27 co-operates as a valve element to 
over and uncover a port 34 leading to steam pipe 14. The piston 
8 co-operates with the port 35 to admit and exclude steam to or 
‘om the chamber 16 which communicates with the connection 13. 
With the parts in the positions shown, and with the valve 11 
closed, steam is passed from 29, by 32, 25, 14, 6, 2, and 5, to the 
wop of the generator, and water gas is passing from the bottom ol 
.. generator by 13, 16, 18, and 20 to the wash box. The pressure 
P top of the fuel bed than the pressure under it, and 
as on the disk valve 23 to hold it to its seat. When the fourway 
ive 30 is in its right-hand position, steam passes by 29, 31, to 
inder 26, which moves piston 28 and shaft 21 towards the right. 
Thus the disk 22 is seated, and the disk 23 unseated; and steam 
passing through the cylinder 26 and port 35 reaches the chamber 16, 
vhich communicates by 13 with the base of the generator 1. The 
oreater pressure W hich exists beneath the fuel bed acts to hold the 
sk 22 to its seat. The port 19 is uncovered and gas passes by 
a : 12, 17, Ig, and 20 to the wash box. a repetition of the 
ed operations, the reversing valve is effective to produce up 
| down runs—in response, in the present instance, to the manual 
gtting of the valve 30. _ ; 
There is an advantage in passing steam through the connection 
jn that it insures the removal of gas from the lower part of the 
rator, where it might be exploded upon the admission of the air 
he succeeding blast. In connection with the described reversing 
alve, it is an advantage that it controls not only the direction of 
flow but also the appropriate location for introducing steam into 











is greater 
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as 
ga 





e generator, so that erroneous connections may not be made. 
{nother advantage of the described reversing valve is that steam 







snot admitted to either end of the set until communication, at the 
od of the set at which steam is admitted, with the wash box outlet 
. which leads to a gasholder, is closed. 





Burners.—No. 245,619. 
LYONS, J mm <0., 














Lip., of Kensington, and Stee, W. 
Wembley. 
10, 


No. 3745; Feb. 


1925. 


This invention relates to the automatic raising and lowering of a 








gasburner flame by the weight of a vessel and its removal 
espectively. The patentees point out that arrangements are known 
whereby either placing a vessel on the hotplate, or moving it 
erally into position directly over the burner, effects a full yield 


ras 
gas. 


The present invention seeks to combine these two arrange- 
nents; the patentees claiming : 







\pparatus for regulating the supply of gas to stove and like 
mers having a regulating device operated by vertical and lateral 
splacement of vesse] relative to the burner, wherein — the 
gulating device consists of a rocking lever having at one end 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ol thirty-fourth Parliament was opened by 
His Majesty the Ki ig on Tuesday, Feb. 2 





The second se ssion 


the 









HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Special Orders. 






















Bideford Gas Order, 1926, was laid before the louse, and 
erred to the Special Orders Committee. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Progress of Bills. 
{ er | 1 1 . . 
ras Light and Coke Company Bill: Presented, and read the first 
Mere to be read a second time. 
“ynyddislwyn Urban District Council Bill: Presented, read the 
‘ume; ordered to be read a second time. 
Private Bills. 
% Chairman of Ways and Means reported that the following 
de riginate in the House of Lords: Ascot District Gas 
Na, eetricity, Barnet District Gas and Water, Chorley Corporation, 
wen Corporatio Halifax Corporation, Horley District Coim- 


pany (Electric; ; . : ; 
nd (Electricity Supply), London County Council (General Powers), 
“a the = 


Newcastle-upon-Tyn Corporation. The Standing Orders 
€ ag) ° . . - . . 
een complied with in the case of these Bills. 








Gas Regulation Act. 






\ copy Was presen 
YSEL Io be made by 


) of the 


ted on Feb. 4 of the draft of a Special Order pro- 
the Board of Trade under the Act, on the appli- 
Newark Corporation. 


Local Authorities (Enabling) Bill. 
A Bill to extend tk 
"ee and municipaf t 







ne powers of local authorities in matters of fin- 
rading was presented last Friday by Mr. Attlee. 


a curved surface of substantially arcuate cross-section, normally 


extending above the surface of the stove, the other end of the lever 
consisting of a counterbalance weight connected by link mechanism 


to the operating member of a gas supply valve. 


2. Apparatus for regulating the supply of gas burners and 


to 


the like in accordance with Claim 1, wherein the curved surfac« 
of the rocking lever is perforated, ribbed, or similarly formed. 


3- Apparatus for regulating the supply of gas to burners and _ th 
like in accordance with Claim 1, wherein the counterbalanes 
is in the form of a bell construction, and 
shield for the gas valve. 

4. The apparatus, &c., &c. 


weight 


or like operates 


Cookers.—No. 245,639. 
Rapiarion, Lrp., of Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, and Davis, Hl. N 
and Twicc, W. R., both of Luton, 
No. 7611; March 20, 1925. 


The patentees seek by this invention to combine in one cooker the 


propertics derived from the old-style flue outlet at the top and from 


the recent development (as emhodied by them in a_ well-known 
cooker) of having both burner and flue outlet near the bottom of 
the oven. Accordingly, they claim: 

1. In gas cookers, the provision in conjunction with the oven 


chamber of an outlet at or near the top and an outlet at or near 
the bottom, the upper outlet (and the lower on 
trollable by a damper, subst intially as described. 

2. Gas cookers having the features claimed in Claim 1, 
prising the combinations and arrangements of parts, 
described and illustrated. 


if desired) being con- 


and com- 
substantiallv as 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘* Official Journal ’’ for Feb. 3.] 


Nos. 2060-2782. 


Apcock, G. Fixing means for gas, &c., meter diaphragms.’’ 
No. 2628. ‘ 

Airv, K.—‘‘ Gas-heated ovens.’’ No. 2252. 

ALpRIDGE, J. G. W.—'‘‘ Charging horizontal gas retorts.’’ No. 
2044. 

AppLesy, E, G.—‘* Gas-producers, &c.’’ No. 2287. 

Barron, W. L.—‘S Gas-cooking stoves.’’ No. 2470. 


Bent.ey, G. H.—See Appleby, E. G. No. 2287. 

Marin, Ltv., R. & A.—See Aird, K. No. 2252. 

MattHews, F. G.—See Aldridge, J. G. W. No. 2644. 
PILLINGER, G. C.—*‘ Supply and distribution of gas, water, & 


No. 2379. 
Pyte, C. R.—‘* Gas stove.’” No. 2630. 
SuipLtey, H.—See Adcock, G. No. 2628. 


SoutH Merropouitan Gas Co.—*‘ Spigot cocks.’’ No. 2678. 


Soutu Merropouitan Gas Co.—*‘ Refining benzole.”’ No. 2775 
SUNDERLAND, I.—See Pillinger, G. C. No. 2379. 
SyLvEsTER, L. B.—‘‘ Fire-lighting gas burner.’’ No. 2595. 


Umpcesy, F.—‘‘ Gas generators.’’ No. 2636. 


en 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CLAIM FOR PERSONAL INJURIES AGAINST A GAS 
COMPANY. 


An Unsuccessful Action. 


\n action bearing upon the liability of a gas company fot 


an 
accident occurring when they were carrying out work on a con- 
sumer’s premises was decided in the Bow County Court, last 
Friday, by Judge Snagge and a Jury. The plaintiff was Beryl 


Busby, of 12, Erskine Road, High Street, Walthamstow, E.; aad 


she sued the Lea Bridge District Gas Company to recover £100 
damages for personal injuries she sustained on Oct. 2 of last 


year, through, she alleged, the negligence of the defendants’ servants. 
It appeared that the defendants had been instructed to move a gas 
fire from a sitting room to a bedroom on the same floor; and in 
doing this they took up a board in the bedroom, leaving the hok 
unguarded, and taking no precaution to safeguard any person going 
into the room. The plaintiff fell down the hole, and sustained in- 


juries; and it was claimed that the failure to provide a guard con- 
stituted a dangerous trap. The defence was that before the work 
was commenced the plaintiff was informed that a board would have 
to be taken up, and therefore there was no trap; it was necessary 
to open-up for the work. Again, they pleaded that they had no idea 
the plaintiff intended coming near the hole. 

Mr. Martin O’Connor appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Wuin 
for the defendants. 

Mr. O’COoNNoR said that the defendants were asked as to the cost 


of removing the gas fire, and gave a price, which was accepted. 
On Oct. 2, two men arrived to do the job, and proceeded with the 
work in the sitting room, where the plaintiff, her husband, and her 
sister were talking; but they went downstairs almost immediately. 
Shortly after, Mrs. Busby realized that she had left her jewellery in 
her bedroom, where the gas fire was being fitted, she went to 
fetch it. She heard a man hammering in the sitting room as she 


so 


went up. She walked into her bedroom, and on the third step she 
sank into a hole. Tlis case was that no warning had been given 


that the men were intending to take up a board, and no notice was 























































































































put on the door, or obstruction near the hole.. The day was dark and 
dim; and the curtains were drawn. 

Mrs. Beryl Busby corroborated Counsel’s statement. 

In cross-examination, she said she never thought the men would 
be taking up a board to fix a gas fire. She did not know anything 
about a gas fire, beyond that there was a tap to turn on and a 
stove. There were no tools about on the floor when she went in, or 
she would have tripped over them. The carpet was not rolled-back— 
indeed, the carpet did not reach to where the board was up. 

Dr. Alfred Busby agreed that nothing was said about the boards 
having to come up. 

Mrs. Catherine Clark, sister of the plaintiff, stated that she did 
not understand fires, as she came from Trinidad, in the West 
Indies, where they had no gas fires. She heard nothing said 
the floor boards being taken up, and was sure no notice was 
that it was going to be done. 


gas 
about 
given 


Dr. George Macarno said he had attended the plaintiff since she 
met with her accident. She was frightened, queer, and funny. He 


attended her from Oct. 3 to Nov. 9, then there was an interval, but 
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1926, 
defence, said he received instructions to go to the tiffs 
to move a gas fire. He told the plaintiff and h sband 
would have to take up a board; and they said: ‘* We will og 
. 4 ” na SY 
Stairs, and get out of the way. It was about one hour 


xeople went downstairs to the time of the accident. 
I i . ~ 

After Counsel had addressed the Court, Judge Swacg) 
Jury te answer these questions: (1) Did the dé 








the plaintiff as to the existence of the hole? (2 10t. we 
negligent in not warning the plaintiff? (3) Did th endants o 
or fence round the hole? (4) Was it negligence on the part o 
defendants not to guard the hole? (5) Was the plaintiff neo 
at gee LA glig 
in failing to observe the hole? (6) What the 


should amount to, if any ?—The Jury gave the foll 





the questions: (1) No. (2) Yes. (3) No. (4 
(6) £75. 

Mr. Wuite formally asked for judgment, as t Jury h 
that the plaintiff was negligent in not observing t] ol 

His Honour entered judgment for the defendants with costs 


Mr. O’Connor: I ask for a new trial, having ré 




















he again started attending her on Dec. 15, and had done so ever stances that the room was dark and the curtains wn. 
since. He still thought it necessary to attend. His Honour said he would not allow a new tr s thi Sn 
John Norris, a fitter in the employ of the Company, for th found that the room was not dark. ‘ 
>>> 
MISCELLANEOUS NEWS 
> 
’ 
GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. GAS COMPANIES’ RESULTS IN 1925, 
There has appeared in the ‘* London Gazett the following notic« Some Notable Increases. 
regarding an application to the Board of Trade under the Act. Bath. 
SPECIAL ORDER. A record for the sale of gas has been established. he 
Haslemere and District Gas Company. over 1924 is 5 p.ct., and the total quantity sold over 110 
a . : ve tal ablis! An interim dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum, less tax, was | 
To empower the Company to raise additional capital, to establish August last; and a final dividend at the same rate is recommend 
profit sharing, to make regulations with regard to the supply of gas, 
and for other purposes. Cambridge. 
An interim dividend at the usual rates was paid in Augus 
for the half-year to June 30, 1925, and a dividend he 
PLYMOUTH CORPORATION AND THE DEVONPORT less income-tax, is declared for the half-year ended Dee. 31 
GAS-WORKS MANAGEMENT. Cleveland. 
The Plymouth Town Council held a special meeting, on the 1st A dividend of 23 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) is annou 
inst. receive a report of the Gas Committee that they had accepted 
inst., to ece € : ; - =“ : ) | Dorchester. 
» resigné > Gas Engineer . W. P. Tervet), < recom- : A P . ; 
the resign — ot _ — ming neer ( : € )s es — Ihere is an increase in the consumption of gas of 7} p.ct. | 
mended the immediate dismissal of the Chief Clerk (Mr. Le Bailly). dividends are recommended at 10 p.ct. on the ordinary capital 
The Chairman of the Committee (Mr. J. Clifford Tozer) said that, 6 p.ct. on the preference capital (both less income-tax 


as the result of a communication made to him on Jan. 8 by a mem- 
ber of the Council, he interviewed Mr. Tervet, who, in reply to his 
questions, admitted having received money payments from a Mr. 
Carr. The payments commenced in 1920, and the total amount he 
had received was about 4,900. Mr. Tervet said that Mr. Carr (who 
was engaged as a consulting engineer, and was now deceased) told 
him that he did not consider that he (Mr. Tervet) was being paid a 
salary in keeping with his responsibility ; and he himself could 
not possibly supervise the work at the gas-works, he entrusted Mr. 
Tervet to do this, and in return paid him two-fifths -of his commis- 
sion. Nobody else knew of the arrangement. ‘he Committee met, 
and considered the matter was so serious that there was no alternative 
but to ask the Engineer to hand in his resignation, which he did. 
A few days later, he (Mr. Tozer) received information that other 
irregularities existed. Investigations were made, and it was ascer- 
tained that material had been removed from the works to the En- 
gineer’s house, and work performed there by Corporation men. In 
the case of the Chief Clerk, it was discovered that he had received 
Corporation materials on a lavish scale for his private house, where 
employees of the gas-works had carried out work on an extensive 
scale; and in both cases the expenses were borne by the Corporation 
funds. Mr. Le Bailly had confessed that the allegations made against 
him were true. The Committee had not completed their investiga- 
tions. As to whether criminal proceedings should be taken against the 
persons named, he (Mr. Tozer) thought, was a question for the Council 
to decide. 

Several hours were occupied by the Council in discussing a number 
of resolutions and amendments. It was decided to leave it to the 
Gas Committee to complete their investigations and to take such 
action as they might think necessary, and submit a further report 
to the Council. 

The Council also adopted an amendment by Mr. R. McDonald that 
a Committee of six members of the Council be appointed, with power 
to examine any official or employee, and to inquire into and report 
upon the payments made to contractors for work done for the Cor- 
poration; also what action (if any) was necessary to ensure that 
materials, goods, or properties of the Corporation were used only in 
Corporation work or sold or otherwise disposed of for the benefit of 
the Corporation. 


as 


<-> 
~~ 





British Industries Fair.—The Birmingham and Midland Sectioa 
of the British Industries Fair will be opened on Monday next, Feb. 
15, and will remain open until the 26th. The Fair promises to be 
of a record character. The three great exhibition halls are now 
crowded with stands, and a fourth hall has been erected as a per- 
manent structure. A visit will be paid to the Fair by the Duke of 
York, and on another occasion by the Lord Mayors and Mayors of 
fifty municipalities. The delegations from trade organizations wil! 
be more numerous than on any previous occasion. 


Durham. 


Final dividends of 5 p.ct. on the original capital and 





the additional capital, both less income-tax, making 1 ct, 
7 p.ct. respectively for the year, are declared. 
Isle of Thanet. 
The sales of gas show an increase of 3°60 px A 
of 33 p.ct. is recommended, making 7 p.ct. for the ye 
Newport. 
A final dividend at the statutory rate of 5 p.ct. per s 


declared. 
Pudsey. 


An increase of 2°43 p.ct. is shown in the sales of gas. A 
terim dividend of 19 p.ct. per annum 
the new consolidated 7 p.ct. stock; and a dividend at the 
is recommended for the past half-year. 





was declared last 








Reading. 

An increase of 7°34 p.ct. in the gas sales is ouines 
dends at the statutory rates are recommended. 
Scarborough. 

A large increase in the gas sales of nearly 10 p.ct. is recor’ 
and a dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum on the ordinary stocks © 
clared. 

Ventnor. 
Dividends are recommended of 8 p.ct. per annum on th : 
capital shares, and £5 12s. on the additional tpital shares (" 


income-tax). 


Weymouth. 

A dividend on the ordinary stock at the maximum rate ¢f 5 
per annum, less income-tax, is declared; and _ the rere 
credit of net revenue account is £15,008. Ar crease OF 5 
in the gas sales is shown. 

Whitchurch (Salop). 7 

The sales of gas have been increased by nearly 5 pcs ©" 


final dividend of 6 p.ct. (less tax) is declared. 


York. 

An increase of 53 p.ct. in gas sales is report 
final dividends are recommended: On the ‘ A 
2 p.ct. (making 4 p.ct. for the year); and on the an 
nary stock, £2 15s. p.ct. (making £4 15s. p.ct. lor the year). 
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Dealing with the 
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THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 


COMPANY. 


Ordinary General Meeting. 


The Two Hundred and Nineteenth Ordinary General Meeting 0! 


Proprietors was held last Friday, at the Chief Office, Horseferry 
Ne oe 5 , 


S.W.—Mr. D. 





Westmin Mitne Watson, D.L. (the 


vernor) pre siding. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. W. L. Galbraith) read the notice convening th 
eting; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 

The corporate seal of the Company thereafter affixed to the 
of holders of capital stocks. 


Was 


The GOVERNOR: Ladies and gentlemen,—When I had the pleasure 


[he 
t year Ol 
isamation with the Brentford Gas Company. 


addressing you, we considered the Bill for providing for 
That Bill received 
Koyal Assent at the end of June last, and the amalgamation tcok 
: Mr. R. J. N. Neville, M.P., who had been 


Brentford Gas Company for many years, was duly 


eon Jan, 1 this year. 
jirman ol the 
wed to this Board; and we have the pleasure of seeing him with 
His presence on the Board, | hope, will be symbolical of 
which has attended this amalgamation, of which 
wall have more to say in the course of my remarks. 





ial soodw ll 


CAUSE OF THE RISE IN PRICE OF GAS, 


past year has been one of considerable anxiety. Early in the 
it became apparent that it would be impossible to maintain the 
of gas at the figure we had been charging since June, 1923, as 
re met with a most serious slump in the market for residuals 
re especially in respect of our principal residual, coke. The pric 
‘ke fell away, especially in the export market; and we had no 
ernative but to raise the price of gas per therm from 8’6d. to 94d. ; 
rom June last. This increase in price brought about a reduction 


the dividend for the second half of the year from 4/5 os. 8d. 


per 
wm to £4 17s. 4d, per annum under the provisions of the sliding- 

lam glad to say, however, that, notwithstanding the increase 
have had an increase in business of nearly 





the price Of gas, We 

,of which, however, 1 p.ct. represents gas supplied in bulk to 
Brentford Company. ‘There has also been a very satisfactory in- 
se of 14,000 in the number of 


nber of gas stoves sold and let on hire. 


consumers, and of g2,000 in the 


CAPITAL SPENT ON EXPANSION, 


accounts, before proceeding to other matters, you 


| see that we have spent nearly 4,600,000 on capital account; the 
f items being new showroom £84,000 for the 


g £,27,000 flor sites, 


showrooms themselves, £554,000 for two new ships, and £410,000 


new and additional mains and service pipes, meters, and stoves— 
On the other 

we have with £:83,o00 for de- 
iation, &c. has therefore been a net increase of capital 
enditure of about half-a-million, bringing our debit balance on the 
tal account to £,855,000, as against £348,000 as at the end oi 
4. The reason tor this growth of expenditure is the enormous 
rease in our business during the last few years. 


ese latter items being immediate revenue carners. 
credited the capital account 
Vhe re 





During 1924, lor 
and with the 4 p.ct. of this year 

is an increase of nearly 11 p.ct. in two years, which, in a busi- 
ss of our magnitude, means a very large hgure expressed in cubic 
or therms. That the Company are in a position to require the 
penditure of additional capital to the extent shown is a very healthy 


e, the increase was 6% p.ct. ; 


siga, and is an indication of the large development of our business. 


\ith regard to the revenue account, coal cost slightly less, but oil, 
the other hand, cost us more. Wages cost more, partly owing to 
nerease in rates which took place at the beginning ot last 

\epair and maintenance of mains, service pipes, meters, and stoves 
st £94,000 more. This expenditure is in pursuance of the policy 
¢ Directors are following of seeing that the Company’s apparatus 
nthe best possible condition, and of scrapping obsolete patterns 

‘stoves and appliances generally. Turning to the credit side of the 


year. 


nue account, we Gnd that there was an increase of 4,600,000 in 
i receipts for gas, partly due to increased business, and partly due 
increase in the price of gas for the second half of the year. 

is also a most satisfactory increase in the rental of fittings and 
ves Of 459,000. When we 








t 


come, however, to the residual pro- 
S, there is a decrease in coke of no less than £500,000, and in 
ze Of £30,000. ‘Tar products are down by 4,115,000, and sul- 


phate of ammonia by £:38,000 


a total falling off in residuals of 
‘700,000. 


It was this slump that necessitated the increase in the 
nee of gas in June. But the higher price, even with the increase in 
sale of gas, did not make up the loss in revenue from residuals; 
therefore there is a decrease in the balance carried to the net 
, nue account of £115,000. After paying a dividend at the rat 
A} 6s. 8d. per annum for the first half year and £4 17s. 4d. per 
um for the second half year, and contributing as usual to the 
«mption fund, we are carrying forward £108,000, as 
%223,000 this time last year. ; 








ainst 





THE GOVERNMENT’S 
‘uppose there is one 
Snare holders 


Toposals reo 
5 


ELECTRICITY SCHEME. 
question above all others that is in the minds 
present here to-day, and that is the Government’s 
arding electricity. There has much talk about 
rab the past few years; and the three political parties 
: iiterested ag gal and Conservative— have all shown them- 
mat Government " subject. At the beginning of last year, the 
Mmittee, of whi Men peey ed _that they had appointed a Special 
sals with ead : n hig Weir } ( hairman, to consid r pro- 
his country: and - a . re-organization of the electrical industry in 
mittee had come to cx oer course it was announced that this Com- 
ade public: but Aa =f conclusions. These conclusions were not 
recommendations Ferm was said it be came quite apparent that 
racter, E iisehore ng Weir Committee were of a very drastic 
President of the Natic . 4 my duty, as your ( hairman, and also as 
National Gas Council, to call attention to the ques- 


been 





Was 


tion at various public meetings during the summer months, and par 
ticularly protested ainst anything in the way of a subsidy being 
given to the \‘* Hear, hear.”"] We now know 


trom the proposals of the Government art 





electrical industry. 
Prime Minister what the 
on broad lines; and we are 


given to understand definitely that it is 
the intention of the 


Government to introduce a Bill early this session 


dealing with the subject. The main outlines of the scheme are that 
the country is to be covered by a gridiron of electric transmission 
cables; that gen ration is to be concentrated t a few selected 
stations to take the place of a large number of small generating 


stations; and that the frequency, at present 
of the 
that these proposals are 


varying in different 
uniform. You will agree 
fundamental, and very 


parts 


country, is to be rendered with me 


far-reaching. 


POSITION OF THE GAS INDUSTRY. 
What, then, is the position of the gas 
me make it clear at that the 

electricity fer se, and realizes that electricity renders 
portant community—in 
electricity and the electrical industry are 
then complain of ? 


taking a 


industry in matter? -Let 


gus industry has no hostility to 


this 
ONnCt 
great and im- 
feelings towards 
quite friendly. What do we 
We complain, ladies and gentlemen, of the State 
particular industry under its wing, to the detriment o 
another industry which has been long and firmly established, and 
2 3 5 . 
which has every reason to be 


services to the fact, our 


proud of its useful achievements 


L** Hear, hear.”*| The gas industry has an honourable history ex 
tending over 110 years, during which long time it has developed 


itself and carried out its duties without any assistance from the State. 
NO DIRECT SUBSIDY. 
The Prime Minister has and 
satisfactory, that there will be no direct subsidy. 
however, he definitely stated that State 
granted similar to those granted under the Trade Facilities 
matter which may be of serious import to the 


such assurance is 


On the other 


now assured us, 
hand, 
will — be 
Acts a 
this 


has guarantees 


gas industry. In 


connection, | think that the Government should, in all fairness, be 
wrepared to give equal financial assistance to the gas industry 
pre} sl | ] : gas 

[‘* Hear, hear.”’] In the meantime the National Gas Council, to 


which this Company belong, have appointed a strong Committee to 
bring the views of the gas industry generally before the Government, 
especially on the questions arising out of the guarantees under the 
Trades Facilities Acts and other points, the details of which it is not 
necessary for me to put before you. Suffice it to say ‘that the 
tion is being most carefully attended to. We also complain that the 
Government should deliberately electricity. Many of the 
speeches which have been delivered upon the subject would lead on 
to believe that a re-organized system of electricity would cure 
of the ills from which the country is suffering. | have pointed out 
over and over again that electricity, when used for power, enters 
comparatively little—-in little—into the cost of production 
in many of the important manufactures of this country, such as ship- 
building, marine engineering, locomotive building, and iron foundries: 
that although electricity is extraordinarily cheap on the 


situa 


boost 


most 


fact, very 


North-East 
Coast, where it is sold at as low a price as anywhere in America, the 
North-East Coast has been for a long period in the deepest trade 


depression of any part of the country. So it cannot be said that 
electricity is a ** cure all.’’ 

ELECTRICITY NOT A ‘‘ CURE ALL.”’ 
You will have observed that the Prime Minister also holds this 
view, and does not think that the industry of this country will be 


saved by electricity alone. He tells us experts consider that the con- 
sumption of electricity should be more than doubled within the next 
fifteen years. In order to bring about such a condition of affairs, it 
may be asked in what direction will the electricians seek to extend 
their activities. It is obvious that they must look to domestic heat- 
ing and cooking. This is a field largely occupied by the gas under- 
takings of the country, who supply their consumers’ requirements in 
this respect much more efficiently than the electricians are able to 





do, and with much greater economy in the consumption of this 
country’s most valuable asset—namely, coal. In the case of gas 


production, 80 p.ct. of the heat units in coal are recovered, whereas 
in the case of electricity generation only 20 p.ct. are recovered; and 
under the most favourabie circumstances from three to four times the 
amount of fuel would be consumed at an electricity generating station, 
as compared with a gas-works, to deliver the same quantity of heat 
to the consumer. From the point of view, therefore, of coal con- 
servation, it would be thoroughly unsound if people were to be 


per- 
suaded to take-up electric heating instead of gas heatir 


ig. 
GREAT 


NATIONAL SERVICES OF GAS, 


We appeal for no favours; but we do ask the Government to give 
equal prominence to the gas industry. Politicians and others are 
constantly engaged in drawing rosy pictures of a future electrified 
England; no mention being made of the services gas is giving, and 
is capable of continuing to give. They say no harm is going to be 
done to the gas industry, if there is no subsidy. Do they not realize, 
L wonder, that this boosting of electricity is the most valuable pro- 
paganda for that particular industry? Electricity has a clear field 
of its own for and if this propaganda were limited 
to this, we in the gas industry would have little to complain of, pro- 
vided that the outstanding advantages of gas, particularly for heating 
and cooking, 


some purpose Ss: 


received the same prominence. Gas has occupied this 
field because of its efficiency; and it should be made clear to the 
public that this is so, and that the Government are not intending, 
by the introduction of the Bill, to try to oust gas from its own par- 
ticular province. If you did not know anything of the subject, you 
would imagine that nothing had been done, for instance, to reduce 
the smoke evil, and that the country was waiting for the develop- 
ment of electricity before this particular question could be tackled. 
| Is it realized that there must be well over ten million gas fires and 
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cookers in use in this country, and that the cleaner atmosphere to 
which we are now becoming accustomed is largely due to this fact? 
It may be that super-stations, and one system of frequency, are the 
way to deal with electricity in this country; and it may be necessary 
to reorganize the electrical industry. In any case, whatever the 
Government decide to do, let them see that it is done without in- 
juring another industry that is performing its duty in the service of 
the community. 
AN AFPEAL FOR FAIR PLAY. 


The propaganda that is going on has already seriously injured the 
security ot gas stocks. You will have noticed how the price of our 
stock has fallen since the Government campaign began in December— 
from 88 to 8i—and it is the same in many other companies. Nor 
does it end with the stock. Constant reference to, and praise of, 
electricity tends to have an influence on the consumer’s mind, giving 
him a prejudice against gas. The Prime Minister and the Govern- 
ment, realizing these difficulties, might do a great deal to reassure 
both the shareholders and consumers, by openly stating their ap- 
preciation of the services rendered by gas in the past and the necessity 
for its continued use in the future, and by pledging themselves that 
the Bill should contain such safeguards as may be necessary to pro- 
tect gas against unfair competition. 

THE NEED FOR CHEAP COAL. 
What is wanted much more than anything else in this country at the 
present moment is cheap coal, which enters far more largely into 
industrial costs than electricity. On coal is based the prosperity of 
all our great industries—steel, shipbuilding, gas, electricity, railways, 
and innumerable other trades. It is a question which is all-important, 
and is right at the base of all national prosperity. The supply of 
electricity is no doubt an important guestion in this country; but it 
is not to be compared with that of coal. During the past year the 
coal industry has been going through an unprecedented crisis. Un- 
fortunately, the Government subsidy to the coal industry came too 
late to be of much advantage to this Company, as we had already 
bought our coal for the rest of the year. As you know, the Govern- 
ment set-up a Coal Commission to inquire into the state of the indus- 
try after granting the subsidy. That Commission has been holding 
many meetings. I attended and gave evidence on behalf of the gas 
industry. As long as the coal industry is in a state of unrest, there 
is no chance of the country returning to prosperity. Any form of 
uncertainty does an incalculable amount of harm, not only at home, 
but abroad; and it is to be earnestly hoped that some means will be 
found of getting the coal industry out of its difficulties, and that 
speedily. Until this question is settled, there is little hope of a trade 
revival in this country. 

PRINCIPLE OF AMALGAMATION. 
Turning to other matters, as I said at the beginning of my remarks, 
the amalgamation with the Brentford Company is now completed, 
and the officers of the late Brentford Company and the Gas Light 
and Coke Company are working very happily together. I believe 
the amalgamation has opened-up a very bright prospect for all con- 
cerned. A large outlay will, of course, be required for the develop- 
ment of the district of Brentford; and we are now actively engaged 
in making preparations to meet the demand which we anticipate 
will come along in due course. 1 believe that the principle underlying 
amalgamation is, in general, sound; and I hope to see an increased 
number of amalgamations in the gas industry. I am sure this will 
tend to greater efficiency and cheaper gas. To take one example in 
our own Company. The Ilford Company’s amalgamation with this 
Company took place in 1922, and already the consumers in the dis- 
trict of the old Ilford Company have saved over £60,000, or £20,000 
each year, which is a very fine thing for them. 

IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SHOWROOMS. 

During the year some criticism has reached me with regard to the 
Company’s policy in connection with showrooms. I have been told 
that some people wonder whether this is wise expenditure. With 
regard to this, there can be no possible doubt. In these days, when 
we have electricity knocking at the door, it is absolutely essential 
that it should be clearly demonstrated that gas can be used, not only 
efficiently, but artistically. Being an old industry, it is apt to be 
assumed by many people that it is not adaptable to modern condi- 
tions; and the only way to combat this idea is to show actually 
what can be done in practice in this respect. I hope that you will 
walk through the showrooms here, and see for yourselves how artisti- 
cally and efficiently gas can be used both for heating and lighting. 
There is no expenditure more desirable and imperative than expendi- 
ture on showrooms. It has been said to me by architects, since 
the showrooms downstairs have been renovated, that, had they only 
known what was possible, many more gas fires would have- been put 
into the houses which they had built. We have erected new show- 
rooms at Seven Sisters Road and Golders Green, which the Mayor of 
Islington and the Chairman of the Hendon Urban District Council 
respectively very kindly opened for us; and we are shortly opening 
new showrooms at Church Street, Kensington, which I trust. will 
be worthy of the Company. 


GOOD RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES. 


I am glad to say our relations with our employees continue to be 
very satisfactory. When. the Government Widows, Orphans, and 
Old Age Pensions Scheme was introduced, the employees concerned 
told us that they were very anxious to subscribe the full amount ne 
sary to obtain benefits under both the Company’s pension scheme 
and the Government pension scheme; and the Directors, after care- 
ful consideration—as in all these cases it means that. the Company 
are also involved in an increased expenditure—agreed to this, as thev 
— it would be very greatly to the advantage of the employees gener- 
ally. ; 


ces- 


GREAT VALUE OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


I cannot allow this occasion to pass without once more calling atten- 
tion to co-partnership. I do earnestly believe that in co-partnership, 


properly applied, we have one of the most promising solut 
industrial aifficulties in this country. [Eear, « 

agree that in some industries it may be difhcult 
lI it is really earnestly desired by those who a oO 





businesses to bring schemes ot this kind into ops 


t tnemse s 





the dithculties which at first signt presen 
be tound. Some critics say that, it bad years art \ : 
ship will be discredited. lhat seems to me unrezsonable, 
a man is unable to save money in bad times, it sn 
he does not appreciate the opportu! ity ot saving n he 
chance in good times. Another argument that is comn 
gi 
to effect any good purpose. ‘lhere, again, it s s to1 
a want of Imagination on the part otf those who say this 
could only put themselves into the other man's shoves, 
realize that, to a man whose means are limited, 
(say) £50 saved and invested is of most mat 
him, ana gives him a certain sense of security I 
otherwise teel. No one imagines that co-partnership can s 
benefits, either to the business or individual, in two or thr 
Everything must have a beginning; and if once b 
soon be felt. It may interest you to know that 
which started in 1909, we have 13,000 co-partners, 1 the . 
of ordinary stock heid by them is 4,575,000. \pplause.] | 
| shall be excused for having referred again to the n ' 
is to my mind most necessary to go on repeating it—es 
view of the difficulties which at present are being met with i 
all over the country. 


against co-partnership is that the benefits Sive l ure n 


t our s 


THE COMPANY’S FLEET. 
We have increased our fleet by putting two new ships ( ss 
which will mainly be used in connection with our itulham 
and we have every reason to believe this wil € Ol cons 
economy to the Company. 1 have on several occasions 
an action by the Castner-Kellner Company on the questo 
powers to manutacture Chemicals. 1 am g 4 
plaintifts’ appeal was heard in the Nouse of Lorus, tn 
dismissed with costs. ‘This, irom our point 
salisiactory conclusion to the jong drawn-out gat 1 
being made at the present moment to increase the use o 0 
making purposes; and this Company are supporii 10s 
various Ways. 


lad to say ih 








A RECORD DAY’S OUTPUT. 


The working results have been very good du 
the staff and men have worked excedtenuy. 1 
very much on Vec. 4, when we had a record output oi s 
a cold, dark day, and the demand for gas was unprecead 
output was g4bo,100 therms (or 189,2 
maximum of 330,735 therms (or 160,157,000 ¢. on Dec. 1 
relerred to at the last mecting. Lhis was equal to nea 
increase—a very large increase indeed. It is very 1 
that this demand was met without unduly straining ou S, 
that the consumer had the gas he required at iull } 
THE STANDARD PRICE, 


2,000 4 I s uns 














As I have already mentioned, owing 
creased to g'4d, a therm, the dividend has been reduced to £4 17s 
per annum, ‘This exactly equals the pre-war dividend. {he s 
nolders may remember that, when our standard 


to the price Ol gas Naving 


price was 5 
the Board of Trade two or three years ago, we were give! s 
price of 11d. per therm, which, with the actual price charged ol 5 
allowed a dividend of 4,5 6s. 8d. per annum to be paid. —‘Lhis 
was evidently considered then a lair one for the Company. O 
the drop in residuals, however, we were, as alr 


to continue to pay that dividend. ‘Therefore wi 
apply to the Board of Trade for a revision of our 
have been most modest in our application, becau 


showed ourselves moderate there would be practicall) 
the application; and that is why we have ask 














resolution, 
EXPERIENCES WITH ELECTRICITY. 

Mr. RecinaLpD Woopwarp: I have no question to raise ‘ 
accounts, for they are, as usual, quite plain 1 under 
1 should like to give my personal experienc 
tricity. Some thirty years ago electricity was install 








piace, which was out in the country. We h our own 
idea being to use the electricity both for lighting and tor ™ 


| 


So far as lighting was concerne 
was an absolute failure, and witl j 
had to be removed. It may be said: ‘* That is a long im 


Was a suit ss; but 





holders to a house in which ele¢ 
two, and certainly not more ttl } 
when the cold weather came along the first 
had to wear overcoats in the house; and 


tric radiators 


an t 

















of 11°4d. per therm only. To this | am 
County Council, the City of London, th d ( 
Council have signified their agreement. ‘The Board of 11 
ever, will hold an inquiry into the matter; but | hope that 
will be that our application will be granted, and that we si 
enabled to pay a slightly higher dividend. ‘the Company 
lodged a Bill in Parliament with regard to further cap 
and as to a dividend on the ordinary stock, as well as oth 
and it is with regard to this Bill that the WI 
been called. With these remarks, | have muct 
That this meeting do agree with and confi 
Directors and the Auditors’ report and st 
of the Company as transmitted to the propt 25 
Mr. Henry Woopatt: I have very much pleasure in seconding 





what is the position to-day?” Well, I could tak my 16 jg? 


( 
been removed, and either gas fires or coal fires subs \ a 
we do not have a subsidy given to the sister ustry 
on level terms—we can, I am confident, hold our own s° 
heating is concerned. I will give another experience Years a§ 
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ny house We did our cooking partly with coal and partly 
very unsatisfactory ; and we 


with gas. 
turned to coal only, which, 


Th Was -_o . 1 . 
aid | was not satisfied with. So I thought I would give gas 
, chance; and for the year ended Dec. 31 last we burned en- 
only ¢ 7 r , ’ 5: 
b. yas. 1 kept a careful account of the cost of coal and of the 
th at of 2283 and | was astonished to find that by using gas alone I 
yt € ’ ¢ 


p-ct. This was such 


saved just under 333 an enormous saving that | 
must be 


sht my figures wrong; so | submitted them to an 
sendent person, who checked them carefully, and found that they 
sbsolutely right. In the in which I live the 








g town 


gas is sup- 





wert er . pia A ° ° 
by a ge iy, and the electricity is furnished by the district 
plied ¢ ° = “e 3 . 6 6 4 
‘guncil, so that any a ficit on the working of the electricity under- 
sking has to be made up by the ratepayers. lf that is going to 
en all over the country, it will be a monstrous iniquity. Do not 
aan id to stick to your stock. See the matter through. 
The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried unani- 


Tue DIVIDENDs. 
to read the minute 
dividends for the past half- 


will now ask the Secretary 
recommending 


GovERNOR: | 
Court of Directors 








SecreTARY thereupon read the following from the Directors’ 
minutes of Jan. 21: 
Re solve d, that 
Meeting of Propr ietors to be 
sum ol % 18,000 


half-year 


recommended to 





the Ordinary General 
held on the 5th proximo (1) that the 
out of the divisible proiits of the Com- 
ending on the 31st day of December last 
with the provisions 
of the Company’s Acts of 1903 and 1gog and the Gas Light and 
Coke Company (Charges) Orders, and 1923; (2) that divi- 
dends as follow for such half-year be declared—namely 


be set aside 
pany lor the 


towards the redemption fund, in accordance 





Ig2l 


On the 4 p.ct. consolidated preierence 


stock, at the rateof . . » £4 © Op.ct. per annum 
On the 34 p.ct. Maximum stock, at the 
rateoft . ‘ 310 O ” ” 


On the ordinary stock, at the rate of . 417 4 ww a a 

All subject to deduction of income-tax. 

were adopted, on the 
HENRY WOODALL. 


These a proposition of the 


j0VERNOR, seconded by Mr. 


oman ECTION OF DIRECTORS AND AUDITORS. 
The GOVERNOR: Two Directors (the Hon, Clive Bigham and Mr. 


Harold Brewer Hartley) retire by rotation in the ordinary way at 
this meeting, and offer themselves for re-election. They are both most 
seful Directors, and 1 hope you will re-elect them. I have much 
pleasure in moving accordingly. : . 

Mr. Henry WoopaLt seconded the proposition, which was agreed 


The GoveRNOR: Mr. Reginald James 
fered at the beginning of my 


> ‘> 


Neville Neville, to whom I 
ae as having just joined the 
Board, retires also at this meeting, after a very short spell. 
leasure to have him with us, and | move his re-election. 

Mr. Henry Woopa.! 





It is a 


seconded this, and it was carried. 


Thereafter the Auditors (Messrs. John Allen Stoneham and Percy 
Howard Ashworth) were re-appointed, on the motion of Mr. W. 
Many, seconded by Mr. H, Rayner. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEETING. 


sanctioning the 
debenture 
conferred by the 


Acts incorporated 


The Governor: I call upon the Secretary to read the notice con- 
vening an extraordinary meeting, for the 
aising of additional money by the 
stock under r, and in 
mpany s Acts of 
therewith 
he SECRETARY read the notice. 
The Governor: Ladies and gentlemen,—I now 
ng to be an extraordinary meeting for the mentioned in 
he notice just read. I have alre: idy drawn attention to the fact 
hat the capital account is now over-spent to the extent of approxi- 
nately £900,000. ‘To this will have to be added the amount 
spent by the Brentford Company of £)550,000o—making in all a 
both the Brentford 


purpose ol 
creation and 
with, the powers 
and 1925, and the 





issue of 
accordance 


1903, 1918, 


declare 


purpose 


this meet- 





over- 


tal of nearly £51,500,000. In the 
great progress in regard to the output of 
since the war, with the that la 
r have had to be spent on new meters, and 
Further, there has been a considerable new show 
*ms—a policy we propose, as I have already to extend in 
ne near future, not only in our old area, but also in the new! 
cquired area, in order to provide our consumers with every 
Md to advertise and advance our business. With re gard to our 
nanulacturing works, we have so far been fortunate in that, | y bring- 
"§ our old plant up to date, and by adopting new methods of 
” nizing, we have been able to cope with the increased demand for 
without incurring much capital outlay. You will see by the 
alance-sheet that the over-draft on the capital account compelled us 
0 borrow to that extent from the bankers, and such was also the 
= in regard to the Brentford Company. As there is every indica- 
on that our is expanding, and that further sums will have 
_. pent Irom capital, the Directors feel that the time has 
ved When additional capital should be raised. As you are 


: case of 
Vompany and ourselves, 
gas has been mack consequence 
mains, 


outlay on 





sums Of money 
stoves, 


stated, 


facility 


Car- 








business 
) 
now 


aware, 














ne Company already possess the 


right to issue £,750,000 as redeem- 


ble det bie “eges 1 : 1 

Bren venture stock; and now that we have amalgamated with the 
e Ntior . - . 

= rd Company, we havi acquired also the unexercised powers 


they had in regar 
taise capital, it 
snould | be 


Before 
that the sanction of the 
that is the reason for 
asking the Secretary 





| to the raising of capital. taking steps 
shareholders 
holding this special 
to read the proposed resolu- 
although it is not our intention to 
powers we possess, we are, in order 
of calling further special meetings, taking 
ining sanction for the raising of the total 
In addition, such amounts as will be required from 


hae 





Is necessary 
obtained, and 
ig. Before g 
I should | like to « xplain that, 
whe immediate use of all the 
© obviate the necessity of 
this opportunity of obt 
amount, including, 
Ume to time 


Q 








ol 





to repay certain sums obtained on mortgage by the Brent- 


ford Company. 
in all probability be 
I will now 
The SECRETARY 


The GOvERNOR: I 


Mr. Henry 


mously 


The GOVERNOR: 
ordinary 
such meeting. 
secretary 


The money required for our immediate purposes will 
raised by the of redeemable debenture 


Secretary to read the resolution. 


issue stock. 
ask the 


read the tollowing : 


that the Directors be, and 


such 


Resolved, 
powered at 


they are hereby, em- 


’ 


time or times, and upon and subject to such 


terms and conditions, as they may think fit, to raise by the 
creation and issue of redeemable or deemable debenture stock 
in accordance with the Company's ine: 

(a) Any sum or sums not exceeding in the whole the sum of 


hve hundred and 
pounds in respect of the unexercised caplit il 
Brentiord Gas Company transierred to this 


one million and seventy-lour Lnousant 


sevenly-eignt 
pows rs ot the 








Company by the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Act, 
1925. 

(0) Any sum or sums not exceeding in-the whole the, sum of 
four hundred and fitty thousand and thirteen pounds in 
respect of the unexercised rowing powers of th Brent- 
tord Gas Company simila tral sterred to this Com- 
pany. 

(c) Lhe sum of twenty-nine thousand four hundred and fifty 
pounds in respect of the redemption on Jan, 1, 1926, of 


mortgage bonds of the Brentford Company of that 
amount similarly transterred to this Company. 
(d) Any sum or sums not exceeding in the whole the sum of 


one hundred 


seventee 


tnousand two hundred and 


leeming the 


and ninety-two 


pounds for the purpose of re 6 pet. 
Brentford 


Company 


redeemable debenture stock issued by this 
under the Gas Light and 


provisions of the i 
holders of 6 


Coke Company’s Act, 1925, to the p.ct. 
redeemuble debenture stock of the Brentford Gas Com- 
pany. 

(e) Any sum or sums not exceeding in the whole the sum 
of four hundred and twelve thousand eight hundred 


pounds for the purpose of 
bonds of the Brentford Gas Company of 

transferred to this Company by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company’s Act, and redeemable at various dates 
up to and including July“1, 1931. 

(f) Any sum or sums not 
ot seven hundred fifty thousand pounds in 
of the powers of raising money Gas 
Light and Coke Company’s Act, 1903, as amended by 
the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Act, 1918 

Provided that the interest on all debenture stock created and 
issued pursuant to this resolution shall rank pari passu with the 
interest on the 3 p.ct. consolidated 
pany for the time being outstanding. 


redeeming further mortgage 


that amount 
1925, 


whole the sum 
respect 


conferred by the 


exceeding in the 
and 





debenture stock of the Com- 


have pleasure in formally moving the adoption 


this resolution. 


WoovaLL seconded the motion, which was unani- 


carried. 


WHARNCLIFFE MEETING. 


he Governor: | will now call upon the Secretary to read the 
notice convening the second extraordinary meeting, for the purpose 
of considering the Bill now before Parliament. 


lhe Secretary read the notice accordingly. 
1 now. declare 


this met ting to be a second extra- 
meeting for the purpose mentioned in the notice 
Before 1 address you on the 
will read the heads. 


relating to 
subject of the Bill, the 


The Secretary thereupon read as follows: 


formal. 
Clauses 4 and 5 propose to increase the Company’s borrowing 
powers to a total amount equal to one-half of the nominal amount 


Clauses I, 2, and 3 are 


of the Company’s issued capital for the time being, and to 
authorize the creation and issue of debenture stock in ri spect of 
such borrowing powers. The effect of these clauses, if sanc- 


tioned, will be to increase the 
powers by approximately 
be exerciseable with the 
Company. 

Clause 6 proposes to 
deemable debenture 
clause 5. At 


Company’s existing 
£:4,000,000 5 but the se 


general 


borrowing 
powers will only 
sanction of a meeting of the 
issue in the 
debenture 


authorize the 
stock of the 
times when money is dear 
to pay a high rate of interest for 

desirable that, where debenture stock has to be 
exceeding the normal rate of interest the d 

be redeemable, so as to give the 
re-borrowing 


iorm or re- 
stock authorized by 
and the Company have 
borrowed money, it is found 
issued at a rat 
ebenture stock should 
Company th 
money at a lower rate of 
Clause 7 is a formal 
mortgagees of the Company. 
Clause 8 proposes to make 
of the Company transferablk 
time these 
multiples of £:5. 
Clause 


opportunity of 
interest. 

clause preserving the existing rights of 
all the stocks and debenture 
in multiples of #1. Att 


and debenture 


Stoc ks 
present 
ansferable in 





stocks stocks are only tr 
amount which the C 

charge for shi irehold rs’ address book, 
present at the unremunerati ve rate of 6d. pe 
The Company frequently receive 
ing to issue 


proposes to increase the ompany 
which 


100 words. 


may copir s of the 


is at 


applications from persons intend- 
shares in gas and other companies for 


address book, in 


copies of the 
shareholders’ order that circulars may be ad- 
Company’s shareholders; and it is felt that 
applicants ought to pay a sum which will cover the 
plying the copies. 

C ng 10 enables the Company to require an indemnity before 
issuing a new certificate or di vidend warrant in place of a certi- 
ficate or warrant alleged to be lost or destroyed. It is thought 
that a person applying for the new certificate or 
warrant ought to accept responsibility in the event of the lost 


dressed to the such 


cost of sup- 


issue of a 
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certificate or warrant falling into the hands of some person who 
claims independently against the Company. 

Clause 11 proposes to ¢ nable the Company to pay dividends on 
their ordinary stock at a rate not exceeding 5 p.ct., even though 
the authorized rate of dividend under the sliding-scale may be 
less than 5 p.ct. : 

Clause 12 deals with the 3} p.ct. maximum stock, and is 
consequential on the preceding clause. 

Clause 13 proposes to repeal the power conferred by the Com- 
pany’s Act of 1925 to create and issue ordinary stock or prefer- 
ence stock for the purpose of the redemption of mortgage bonds 
of the Brentford Gas Company transferred to the Company by 
that Act in connection with the taking over of the Brentiord 
undertaking, and of certain redeemable debenture stock which 
the Company were required by that Act to issue to holders of the 
Brentford Company's redeemable debenture stock. The Act of 192: 
gave the Company the alternative of raising money required for 
these purposes either by borrowing or by the issue of ordinary o1 





preference stock. The retention of the power to issue ordinar\ 


or preference stock would involve considerable claim for duty 


in respect of an increase of the Company’s nominal share capital ; 
and as there is no intention of exercising this power, it is pro- 
posed to repeal it, and thus to relieve the Company from the 
obligation of paying the duty. 

Clause 14 proposes to make certain formal amendments in the 
complicated provisions applying to the fund which the Company 
were required by the Act of 1903 to form for the purpose of re- 
deeming obsolete capital. 

The Governor: Ladies and gentlemen,—You have just had read 
to you the headings of the Bill which is being laid before Parliament 
during the coming session. Its main points, as you have probably 
noticed, are the obtaining of further capital borrowing powers and 
the right to pay a dividend of not less than 5 p.ct. on the ordinary 
stock, notwithstanding the provisions of the sliding-scale. With re- 
gard to the first point, | gave you a few moments ago the reasons 
that rendered it necessa 






for us to make use of the powers 
ising capital. The next step is to mak« 
ht 
to borrow as loan capital a sum up to one-half of the nominal 
amount of ordinary and preference capital issued by the Company 





we already possess for ri 


provision for the future, and the powers we seek—viz., the 


rig 


are in accordance with precedent, and will, if granted, make it pos- 
sible for the Company to push their business without fear of being 
hampered by want of capital during the next few years. I may say, 
however, that the policy of the Company in regard to capital expen- 
diture will not in any way be changed in consequence of the fact that 
further powers will, as we hope, be granted to us; and every care will 
be taken to see that expenditure on this account does not become ex- 
cessive. It may interest you to know that an increase in output of 
4 p.ct, justifies the spending in a year of as ‘ 





se a sum as 45750,000 
on capital purposes. I do not say this is what we do; but it shows 
the enormous size the undertaking has now attained. With regard 
to the provision as to the dividend on the ordinary stock, I think 
there is ample justification for the proposal we are putting forward. 
It is hoped that, with the proposed limit, the value of the ordinary 
stock on the market will become steadier, and that the beneficial effect 
of this will be apparent whenever it is necessary for the Company to 
issue further ordinary stock. It is felt that things have changed very 
much since the principle of the sliding-scale was first adopted. Ther 
is now, for instance, no monopoly so far as the sale of gas is con- 
cerned. Every gas Company is placed upon its mettle by keen com- 
petition to sell 





gas as cheaply as possible; and it is not so necessary 
now for the sliding-scale to act as a restriction as was formerly the 
case. There will still be the incentive to sell gas as cheaply as pos- 
sible in order to increase the dividend above the 5 p.ct.; and to this 
extent the sliding-scale principle will remain in operation. I sincerely 
hope that our suggestion will recommend itself to Parliament. There 
is one more point in the Bill that I should like to refer to. It is with 
regard to the change of the multiple from £5 to 4/1 for transactions 
on the Stock Exchange in connection with all descriptions of our 
share capital and debenture stocks. It was felt by the Directors that 
such a change would enable many who otherwise could not afford it 
to become shareholders of the Company. In the case of co-partner- 
ship, the benefit will be particularly marked, as it will no longer be 
necessary for a co-partner to wait until sufficient bonus has been 
granted to purchase £:5 of stock, as is the case at present; and there- 
fore as a whole the co-partners will be enabled to possess a much 
larger holding in the Company. I have much pleasure in moving: 


That the Bill now submitted, intituled: ‘* A’ Bill to confer 
additional borrowing powers upon the Gas Light and Coke Com- 


pany, and for other purposes,”’ be, and the same is hereby, ap- 


proved, subject to such alterations as may be made in the Bill by 
Parliament and approved of by the Directors. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Henry Woopatt, and carried 
unanimously. 

The Governor: That, ladies and gentlemen, concludes the busi- 
ness. 

A Votre or THANKs. 

Mr. W. A. Hounsom: I venture for once to differ from the con- 
cluding words of the Governor. I do not think the business of the 
meeting has quite concluded; for on this side of the table | am 
quite sure that resolution conveying the thanks of the meeting to 
the Governor, the Directors, the officers, and the co-partners on 
‘and all, would 


ve an acceptable one for me to move; and I have 


very great pleasure in doing so. I believe it is entirely in accord 
with the spirit which the Governor enunciated a few minutes ago 
in regard to co-partnership. To-day we are all linked together in 
this great Company’s work. We on this side of the table endorse 
the welcome which the Governor has extended to Mr. Neville, who 
comes here to assist in the united work of the Board in this great 
and growing district. That there must be anxieties in the future as 
in the past we are fully aware; but the Company are in the van 





now, and we want to endorse everything that is done to promote 


that spirit of helpfulness which we need nationaily and 


ally. 







We want a sense of responsibility developed in each 


Chat is one of the things lacking at the present time. 
Db Db | 


of 


absolutely united Company, 


ul 


during 


co-partnership right through, ws 
service which the gas industry is rendering to the 
large. 

Mr. F. W. Cuurcnu seconded the vote, which was cordial 
of myself and my colle: 
the co-partners of the Company, | thank you very heart 
the 
assure 
Directors § 
umber of officers and men connected with the Compa 
one 


States Commercial 


the 


works which are memb¢ 
Producers and Distillers, 


iation conveyed by the 


reat pleasure to me 


we do so amicabl wi 


know that one is at 


wi king for the cause. 
oe —— 


FRENCH COAL TAR INDUSTRY. 


[From the *‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review.’’] 


extract the following par 


rs of tl 


and which furnish about 


have pre luced the followin 


Coal Tar, 
Tons, 





1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925*. 


1924 
the 


and 1925 with regard 


. 168,129 
181,760 
225,740 
290,592 
305,000 


* Provisional estimate. 


nd particulars ire SIV 
the tota 


was emploved : 


1924 
(Tons.) 





Available supplies of coal tar . 
Including French production 
Including Saar and Ruhr 

Employed in road making . 
Including raw tar . 
Including distillation residue 

Other purposes 

For distillation 
By producers themsel 
By distillation works 


235) 
Compared 
a 
which 
efforts 
junction with the 
the 


Which is used chietly for roac 
1922 tO 257,378 tons, in 
tor 

cated in the import statistics. 
by 


official 
Pitch *’ 


December, 
application of the 
for an Order under 
1g20, to permit of 
that 


th 


by other local authorities in the Company’s area of supply, 
a public inquiry. In the 
Public Control Committee were of opinion that the Council c 
well avoid being represented at the inquiry, without 
their position in connection with future applications. 
mittec 


it 


; of supply for coal tar. 
ported in the first half of 1925—viz., 148 
to 





shall go forward i 








Attaché in Paris has 


production and employm« 


Central Committ 


coal tar produ 
supplies obtained from the Saar and Ruhr territories, 


pur pose Ss 





| 455,000 
. 6 se 410,000 
45,000 

97,000 

i : P 80,000 

‘ ‘ 17,000 
Sa eee 8,000 
350,000 

. 260,000 
go,000 


* Saar territory alone. 


pl0,000 tons it 1g24 
Zas-works and 175,000 tons 
preceding year, the estimates 
tar distillation, the princips 
is a decline in pi ducts such as phe nol 





+4 


coal tar instead of crude 

To the production of France itself (with the 
territory) must be added the considerable imports of iar from 
l tarring, hese imports elie 


1923 to 358,222 tons, and in 1924 


} 


1925 


From these it appears that En 
Of 


702 tons—no less tha 


4 


Britain; while Germany supplied 
tons and other countries only 14,315 tons tos 


‘ther. 





French export of coal tar is comparatively unimport 


under the heading 


an export of 34,128 tons for 1922, 17,075 tons for 1923, 
tons for 1924, and 28,960 tons for the first six months of 1925. 


<i 





be submitted to tl 
the Council’s interests, but that no definite objection should 
to the Company’s application. Objections were, howev« 


Pe 


and Coke Company’s Standard 
County Council decided, in 
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section 1 (3) of the Gas Regul: 
an increase in the Company’s standard pri 
representations should 


accordingly arranged for Counsel to be 
submission of the 
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being made in various official 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From our Own Correspondent. 


rhe 1as been an easier tendency in the market during the past 
ek. ugh gas coals have been least affected of any class. 
Collieries on the whole have maintained their prices, being in a 
isfactory position for some time ahead. But inquiry has not been 
nd many contractors are offering ** second-hand ’? coal at 


duced quotations. 
are firm for the next few weeks, but, for the 





positions 


0 month and early March, there is coal offering. Gas makes 
the firmest section; but coking sorts maintain quotations, though 
| has eased somewhat. 
Nominal prices are 19s. to 19s. 6d. for Wear Special gas, 18s. 6d. 
est qualities, and 16s. 6d, to 16s. gd. for seconds. Coking is 


s. to 16s. 6d., and bunkers are about 17s. 6d. for best 


or coke has also decreased, and, though order books are 


for the next few weeks, forward prospects are not so bright 
s they have been. Prices for gas coke are 23s. to 25s. f.o.b. 
[The somewhat cynical view of the weaker tendency held in some 
arters is that much‘of the recent buying has been for stocking in 





sticiy yn of possible trouble, and that settlement prospects are now 
ighter. If this is the case, there can be no doubt that the trade 
iid benefit more by settled conditions than by any temporary rise 
rices. Business is still considerably hampered by the uncertainty 
; the second half of the year. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


The demand for house coal has fallen off during the past week 
reason of the milder weather. This applies particularly to the 


YI tropolitan area. 
‘ollieries, however, report full order books, and, generally speak- 
working maximum time. 
dustrial situation does not improve, and evidently consumers 
concerned in respect of forward purchases and the eventual 
- temporary settlement, of the present coal trade difficul- 
as it must, a bearing on the cost of fuel. The washed 
retain their value, although some of the commoner un- 
screened qualities are not making as much as they did in December. 
The gas coal situation is rather spasmodic, and in accordance with 
at each supplying colliery. In some instances contracts 
booked covering a period of twelve months and slightly 
with a small output and settled geographical 
the producers display a waiting tendency. 
forward delivery are 








position 


in others, 





Contracts already 
‘ked for at prices rather in excess of those of 
rs report their business as being from day to day, with few 
for forward at anything like the prices that the Humber 





s s collicries are quoting. 
The following are the Humber bunker and export prices (f.o.b. 
1 shipping ports): South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 21s. 
ton; reene | Las ¢ al. 218s. to 218. 6d. : washed doubles, 20s. : 
shed singles, 18s.; washed smalls, 13s. to 13s. 3d.3; unwashed 
s, 178.: rough slack, 1os. to 10s. 3d.; smithy peas, 19s. to 
208. 6s. West Yorkshire—Hartley’s (f.o.b. Goole), 18s. 6d. ; washed 
bles, 18s. 6d. to 19s.; washed singles, 17s. to 17s. 6d.; washed 


14S. 6d.; rough slack, tos. to 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire— 
washed singles, 17s. 6d. to 18s.; washed 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
Screened steam coal, 19s. ; 


nalls, 13s.; unwashed doubles, 
s. 3d.; coking smalls, 1os. 

lop hards, 21s. to 22s, 6d.: 
ills, 12s. od. : 


rough slack, 10s. to 10s, 3d. 
Nottinghamshire gas coke, 24s. 6d. 


26s.; furnace coke, 19s. to 20s. 


COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS, 
From Our Local Correspondent. 
There has been a sharp relapse in the market. With severe 
er giving place to mild conditions, the call for household coals 





has fallen off abruptly; the decline’ being most pronounced in the 
est grades. The demand for steams likewise has a_ hesitating 
cy. A steady consumption of D.S. nuts and beans is indicated, 

| slack remains a saleable commodity. In other directions, how- 


S are not maintained without difficulty. Railway transport 
more freely, partly because the pressure of demand is 
partly because improved traffic arrangements have been 
at converging points in the Midland territory. With a 








laler consumptive demand the danger is lest congestion should 
rise at the terminals rather than en route. Most of the pits are 
ork with fair regularity, as collieries have still a good many 
‘ers on the books which were placed when the exigencies of demand 

re more insistent. New business is being placed very cautiously, 
owever 

There is no more animation than of late in the gas coal market. 
Hard cokes are very firm. A moderately brisk demand from the 
smelt« rs is reinforced by the requirements for heating purposes, which 
re considerable. 

Furnacemen who wer buying medium grades at about 13s. at 
ovens the last quarter are now paying round about rss. for a 
corresponding quality. The advance is greater to other than iron 


It does not appear that any steps have been taken to 

ing ovenmen and furnacemen together again for the discussion of 
ae : : 

lization, 





_ 





L.C.C, and the Gas Light and Coke Company's Bill.—At the 
meeting of the London County Council on the 2nd inst., it was 
a to oppose the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill, and 
wat the costs and expenses of, and incidental to, the opposition be 
paid out of the county fund, 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Feb. 8. 

Interest continues to be maintained in pitch for both prompt and 
next season’s shipment. It is reported that 60s. per ton kas been 
paid, and the price is firm at not below this figure. ; 

Creosote is steady and unchanged at 7jd. to 7{d. per gallon in bulk 
at makers’ works. 

Tar continues in demand, and the price is hardening ir sympathy 
with the advance in pitch. 

Pure benzole and pure toluole are steady at about 2s. 2d. to 2s, 3d. 
per gallon. Solvent naphtha, 95/160, is 1s. 10}d. per gallon. 

There is more inquiry for pyridine, which is firm at 19s. 6d. to 


20s. per gallon. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Feb. 8. 

The markets for tar products remain firm generally. 

Pitch has improved somewhat, and closes very firm indeed—6os., is 
reported to have been obtained on the East Coast for this season and 
59s. for next season. 

Creosote is firm, but without any alteration in price. 

Benzole is steady, with keen demand for supplies over the summer 
months. 

Solvent naphtha is a little easier, and there does not appear to be 
quite so much demand for forward delivery. 

Heavy naphtha is neglected. 

Carbolic acid is quieter owing to the absence of demand for crystals 
carbolic at the advanced prices. 

Cresylic acid is steady. 

Naphthalene is neglected, and anthracene practically unsaleable. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, gos. 9d. to 45s. 9d. Pitch, East Coast, 59s. to 
6os. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 53s. 6d. to 54s. 6d.; Liverpool, 
54s. to 55s.; Clyde, 57s. Benzole, go p.ct. North, 1s. 83d. 
to 1s. gid. ; crude, 65 p.ct., at 120° C., 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d., naked at 
makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 84d. to 1s. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. gd., nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s. 73d. to 1s. 83d. Heavy naphtha, North, 113d. to 1s. o3d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 634d. to 63d.; salty, 6d. to 63d.; 
Scotland, 53d. to 6d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 63d. to 7d. 
Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. prompt. Naphthalene, £11 to £14; 
salts, £4 to £5, bags included. Anthracene, “ A” quality, 23d. 
per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B ’’ quality, unsaleable. 


to 58s. 


93d. 





Manchester District Tar Prices. 
The average price realized for the sale of tar in the Manchester 
district, according to the sliding-scale, for the month of November 
was £2 Ios. 5°13d. 





TRADE NOTES. 
‘“*T.1.C.”’ Plant for Johnstone. 


The Engineer and Manager of the Johnstone Gas Department, 
Mr. Walter A. Dearden, on behalf of his Council, has placed an order 
with the Woodall-Duckham Companies for a combined ‘‘ T.I.C.”’ 
(lead bath) tar treatment and bitumen melting and mixing plant. 
The tar plant will be capable of treating 20 tons of crude tar per 
24 hours. 


British Industries Fair. 


Messrs. Sperryn & Co., and Messrs. Ingram & Kemp, of Moor- 
som Street, Birmingham, invite visitors to the Fair to inspect their 
model works and equipment. 


Metallic Packing. 


A 140-page booklet on this subject, containing much hitherto 
unpublished information with regard to packing service and stuffing- 
box design, is published by Crane Packing, Ltd., of Slough. This 
text book deals with the development, uses, and correct application 
of metallic packing to modern equipment, and not only covers ordi- 
nary packing requirements, but takes into consideration many special 
problems which have been solved only by careful study and extensive 
experimental work. 


—_—_ 
a 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Silica and Fire-Clay Goods. 
The Gas Committee of the City of Leeds are 
for silica and fire-clay goods. 
Resetting Retorts. 


Tenders are invited by the Gas Department of the Borough of 
Warrington for the resetting of retorts. [See advert. on p. 370.] 





inviting tenders 
[See advert. on p. 370.] 


General Stores (Tubes, Paint, Mantles, &c.). 

The Stoke-on-Trent Gas Department are inviting tenders for a 
twelve months’ supply of general stores and materials. [See advert. 
on p. 370] 

Purifier Covers and Gasholder. 

The Gas Committee of the Knaresborough Urban District Council 
are inviting tenders for purifier covers and a three-lift gasholder. [See 
advert. on p. 369.] 

Inclined Retorts. 

The Gas Department of the Spenborough Urban District Council 
are inviting tenders for the renewal of two beds of inclined retorts, 
[See advert. on p. 370.] 
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PUBLIC LIGHTING AT TOTTENHAM. 
Departmental Dinner. 

The second annual dinner of the Public Lighting Department of the 
Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company took place on 
Saturday, Jan. 30, at the Tottenham G.A.S. Club, Willoughby Lane. 
Mr. A. M. Bell (Public Lighting Superintendent) presided over the 
gathering of 57, which included Mr. E. J. K. Fussell, Mr. S. B. 
Chandler, and Mr. A, H. Richardson. Mr. H. C. Smith and Mr. J. 
Ledingham were unable to be present. After the Loyal Toast had 
been duly honoured, the company listened with enjoyment to a musical 
programme provided by the employees of the department. The toast 
of the ** Guests and Visitors ’? was proposed by Mr. H. E. McGregor, 
who referred in appreciative terms to the conditions of service with 
the Company, mentioning in particular the benefits of co-partnership 
and superannuation, and the provision by the Board of Directors of 
the splendid sports ground and club premises. Mr. Fussell, respond- 
ing, said he much appreciated the work the men of the department 
were performing. Mr. Chandler, proposing the toast of the ** Public 
Lighting Department,’’ gave some interesting facts. The number of 
public gas lamps in the area served by the Company was 6142, o! 
which number 227 were additional lamps lighted during 1925. These 
lamps consisted of 12,720 burners; and during the past year 59,000 
mantles were used for replacement purposes, which showed the 
average life of a gas mantle used for public lighting to be just under 
three months—a satisfactory figure considering the exposure and 
traffic vibrations the mantle had to withstand. He congratulated the 
men upon the way they carried out their duties; and that they wer¢ 
giving efficient service was proved by the splendid condition im which 
the lamps were maintained. That the brilliance of the lamps had 
been noticed by those in authority was evidenced by the fact that 
orders had been received, and were still being received, to fix gas 
lamps in thoroughfares previously lighted by competitors. The Chair- 
man, in reply, said he felt sure that whatever success had been 
ach‘eved was the result of the splendid spirit of goodwill and co- 
operation which existed throughout the department. Mr. A. R 
Gooderham proposed the toast of ** The Chairman,’’ which was re- 
ceived with musical honours. 


ASSOCIATION UF SUPERANNUATION AND PENSION 





The report of the Association for the year 1925 indicates progress 
and activity. The list now includes 173 members—among whom a 
number of gas companies are represented—having increased from 
55 in 1923, when the Association was established. Apart from ser- 
vices rendered to individual members, three main subjects have 
engaged the Council’s attention, affecting superannuation funds 
generally. These are briefly indicated in the following paragraphs. 

It is desired to secure the extension to widows’ and orphans’ 
annuity funds of the income-tax concessions granted to approved super- 
annuation funds under section 32 of the Finance Act of 1921. So 
far the Treasury has not conceded this point; but the effort is being 
renewed in the hope of attaining the object in this vear’s Finance Bill. 

The Inland Revenue Authorities hold that superannuation fund 
trusts must be limited in duration, so as to comply with the rule 
gainst perpetuities; and the Council of the Association are endeavour- 
ing to establish the position that this rule of law does not apply to 
such trusts, as they consider that its application is in many ways 
harmful to funds. 

The Council raised a guarantee fund in connection with the appeal 
to the House of Lords of the British Insulated and Helsby Cables, 
Ltd., against the judgment of the Court of Appeal disallowing, as a 
working expense, an initial payment of £:31,784 made to their pension 
fund in 1916. The appeal was lost by a majority of only 3 to 2. 

These activities indicate the nature of the Association’s work, which 
is designed to promote by united action the interests of superannua- 
tion and similar funds, and to give individual advice and information 
on all subjects connected with such funds. The address of the 
Association is 55, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

ume ——“— 

Dougall’s Gas Meters has been registered as a Company, with 
a capital of £20,000, to acquire the business of a gas meter manu- 
facturer carried on by Mr. J. Dougall as the Chiswick Meter Works, 
at 70, Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. 

Whitchurch and Electricity—The Whitchurch (Salop) Urban 
Council last week had before them a letter from the local Gas Com- 
pany calling attention to the various grounds on which the Company 
might be expected to distribute electricity in the Whitchurch area 
on more favourable terms than the Gwennedd Trust, and expressing 
the hope that the Council might see their way to give the Company 
the same courtesy as had been extended to the Trust, by granting 
them another interview with the Council. Mr. Baker Smith urged 
that application should be made to the Commissioners for a local 
inquiry. It was eventually decided to inform the Solicitor for the 
Gas Company (Mr. A. G. Eccleston) that the Council could not now 
see their way to re-open the matter. 

Sale of Coke by Weight.—The opinion was expressed by the 
London County Council, in July, 1924, that legislation should be 
initiated by the Government providing that all coke should be sold 
by weight; and they suggested it should be made an offence to water 
coke with a view fraudulently to increasing its weight. In view of 
the fact that the Food Council are considering the question of recom- 
mending the initiation of legislation to deal with short weight and 
measure in the sale of foodstuffs, the Public Control Committee con- 
sider that the time is now opportune for giving legislative effect to 
the suggestions of the Council contained in the resolution mentioned 
above. They have accordingly asked the President of the Board of 
Trade to consider as to the inclusion in any Bill dealing with short 
weight and measure of a clause to aménd Part II. of the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1889, so as to bring coke under the same control 
as coal, and otherwise to give effect to the Council’s resolution, 








a. 


Electricity v. Gas at Rowley Regis. 

The question of whether electricity should be substituted for ga. 
for power purposes was raised at a meeting of the Upper Stour Valley 
Main Sewerage Board, on Feb, 2, when the Engineer called attention 
in his report to the fact that the supply of gas to the air com) 
at the Tividale outfall works had been irregular for some tim: 


essc 


Past, 
and at times insufficient for working. He had taken the inate; 
with the Manager of the Rowley Regis and Blackheath Gas Compan 


who said that the trouble had arisen through defects in the main f; 
Tipton Road to the Board’s engine-house. He suggested that qh, 
laying down of a 3-in. main, instead of the present 2-in. o1 
overcome the difficulty. The cost of laying down the new main woy 
be £84, and the Company offered to bear half the expense. Y, 
J. B. Holden urged that the time was opportune for the el ficati 
of the plant at the works, especially as there were facilities for 
a scheme. The Engineer expressed the view that it woul 
the advantage of the Board, as continual pumping had tu 
out, and gas was more suitable for this purpose. Eventu 
decided to accept the offer of the Gas Company. 

—— a 


Chrisichurch (N.Z.) Gas Company. 


On Dec. 16, the ** Lyttelton Times ’’ issued a special anniversay 
day supplement, entitied ‘* Canterbury’s Seventy-Five Years,” 
dealing with the foundation and development of the province. A 


entire page was occupied by an announcement of the Christchur 
Gas, Coal, and Coke Company, Ltd., who pointed out that 
progress of Canterbury and the growth of the Christchurch ( 


1as 
Company are synonymous terms. The Company was formed in 1863, 
and gas was first’ supplied to the town in the following year. Thy 
nature of the progress that has since taken place is indicated by 
fact that in 1875 there were 20 miles of mains to supply 8oo con- 
sumers, while for 1925 the figures were 250 miles of mains and 21,60; 
consumers. Rapid development of the suburbs during the last { 
years has necessitated the adoption of a comprehensive scheme of 
trunk main extension to the outlying districts. In other directions, 
too, a progressive policy is being followed by the Company, under tt 
able guidance of Mr. R. C. Bishop (General Manager) and Mr 


Francis W. J. Belton (Engineer). The Company are among the 
largest employers of labour in the city; the staff numbering 262 


—_ 
—_ 


William L. Shepherd & Co., Ltd., have been re gistered as a Com- 
pany, to carry on the business of dealers in tar, bitumen, Xc., chemical 
manvfacturers, and merchants. 


£1 shares. 





The nominal capital is £1000 


Growth of Gas in Bristol—On Jan. 25, Mr. S. E. Halliweil, 
Secretary and Commercial Manager of the Bristol Gas Company, and 
Mr. A. Edbrooke (Assistant Secretary) read papers dealing with 


gas company administration, before the Chartered Secretaries Stu- 


> 
> 
> 


dents’ Association. Mr. Halliwell gave some figures showing the enor- 
mous growth of gas in Bristol. In 1900, the number of consumers 
Was 30,033, and the gas sent out 2062 million c.ft. In 1925 these 
totals had increased to 81,566 and 3905 million c.ft. respectively. 
Last year the cookers on hire amounted to over 71,000, while 25 years 
igo they numbered only 13,000. Last year’s demand for gas consti- 
tuted a record in the history of the Company. Mr. Edbrooke’s paper 
was in the nature of a supplement to Mr. Halliwell’s. 


Tottenham District Light, Heat, and Power Company.—Next 
Tuesday the Directors will submit the statement of accounts for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1925. The Tottenham Gas (Charges) Amending 
Order, 1925, issued by the Board of Trade under date of April 6, 
1925, fixed a new standard price of 13°8d. per therm. The reduction 
in the standard price from 17°6d. to 13°8d. per therm, together with 
the serious fall in the market values of bye-products, which took 
place in the early part of the year and necessitated an increase in 
the price of gas at Lady Day, 1925, accounts for the smaller divi- 
dends the Directors are able to recommend. The accounts show, 
after payments of dividends in respect of the half-year ended June 30, 
1925, at the full statutory rates of 53 p.ct. and 5 p.ct. per annum on 


the preference stocks; 73 p.ct. on the ‘‘ A ’’ stock; 52 p.ct. on the 

B”’ stock, all less income-tax, and providing for interest and all 
other charges, a balance to be carried forward of £39,538 The 
Directors recommend the payment of dividends, in respect of the 
half-year ended Dec. 31, at the same rates. The quantity of gas sold 
shows an increase over the previous year of 4°06 p.ct. The Directors 
record the death of Mr. Hubert Dynes Ellis, who so ably served the 
Company as a Director for a period of nine years. The vacancy 
thus caused was filled by the appointment of Mr. Thomas Goulden, 
M.Inst.C.E. 





The Bradford Corporation Gas Committee have acceded to an 
application by Messrs. Brown & Polson, manufacturers of corn-flour, 
&c., that the Corporation should fix gas-cooking apparatus and supply 
gas free in connection with a cookery demonstration to be given by 
the firm in Bradford. 


The Hornsey Borough Council are holding a Clean Milk and 
Food Exhibition at Christ Church Hall, Edison Road, Crouch End, 
from March 2 to 5 inclusive. The object is educational, and not it 
the interests of particular traders; and the programme will 
cookery demonstrations with smokeless fuel. 


nclude 


A decision by the Newcastle (Staffs) Gas Committee not to grant 
an interview with representatives of the National Union of Gas Wor- 
kers on the question of the grading of the men at the local gas 
works, was brought up at the meeting of the Council on Wednesday 
last (Feb. 3). Mr. G. H. Fenton appealed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee to agree to an amendment to the effect that the 
interview be granted. The amendment to grant the interview was 
lost; but a second amendment to refer the matter back for further 
consideration was carried. 
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od 
regard 
except 


overcome. 


Gover 
tontifisl 

nlentifu I 
, r¢ 


were 1 8 


confiscé tor 


Issue. & 


£ 
171,978 
922,992 
1,551,868 


374, 


975,000 
50,000 
162, 







100,000 
120,000 
100,000 
100,000 
150,000 
626,860 
987,860 
157,150 

79,185 

24,500 





1,002,180 

16,413,285 
9,600,000 

4,062,235 

4,761,930 

130,000 





600,000 
165,736 


100,000 
2,289,909 
302,600 
600,000 
193,744 
264,496 
150,000 
125,000 
270,000 
419,968 
1,047,000 
90,000 
6,609,895 
1,895,445 





892,95; 
852,00 
98,00 
88,41 


Quot: 
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QwING to 


gil shares, 


regard 0 


except 


overcome. 


nlentiful money 


confiscatory 


Issue. Share. 


100,000 
150,000 
626,860 
937,860 
157,150 
79,185 
24,500 
1,513,280 
560,000 
415,000 
800,000 
200,000 
660,000 
984,975 
42, 270 


1,002,180 

16,413,285 
2,600,000 

4,062,235 

4,761,930 

130,000 


300,929 
529,705 
15,000 
75,940 


188,120 
60,000 
100,000 
2,289,909 
302,600 
600,000 
193,744 
264 5496 


181,255 
258) 251 


197,294 
88,330 
91,800 

| 
80,000 
255 636 


88, 416 


Quotations at:—a.—Bristol, .—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. ‘d.—Newcastle. 


was some anxiety with 


tlement last week, but, 


When 
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Dividend. Ragad Last 


Stk. 


Stk. 


July 


Aug. 


July 9 9 


STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


in values of Rubber and; War Loan 


tion. 


> enforced liquidation of certain | ment. 


left some markets in a \m 
Under the lead of British 


which were assisted by 


ol Gas 


The fears ¢ xXpressec 


respect of the 5 p.ct. Government's 


Dividends, 
NAME. 
f.Yr Hf. Yr. 


%Mp.a. % p.a, 
4 5 5 —“ rshot 5 p.c. max. 
” 4 4 4 p.c. Pref 
8 64 64 Alliance & Dublin Ord. 
7 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
22 1/7 1/74|Bombay, Ltd. ° * 
13 84 8% |Bournemouth 5 p.c. . 
99 7 7 Do. B 7 p.c. 
6 6 Do Pref. 6 p.c. . 
7 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Deb. 
4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
27 124 lz oe es & Hove Orig. . 
94 9 A Ord. 
” 98 5 5 Bristol 5 5 p.c. max, 
8 | 8 British Ord. 
7 7 7 Do, Tp.c. Pref. 
4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 
17 8 6 Cape Town, Ltd. ; 
5 44 43 Do. 4} p.c. Pref. 
7 44 44 Do. 4} p.c. Deb. 
23 6 6 Cardiff ge Ord. 5 
7 4 7h Do. k p.c. Red. Deb. <s 
. 18 64 5 |Chester 8 p.c. Ord. 
8 ~ 2/. |Colombo Ltd. Ord. ‘ 
- 1/44 Do. 7 p.c. Pref. . 
23 «| «5/148 54 |\Commercial 4 p.c. Cap. 
5 5/3/4 Do. 34 p.c. C 
17 3 } Do. 3 p.c. +e 
8 = 4 |C Yontinental Union, 
; 7 7 Do. 7p. qt f. 
13 64 64 |Croydon sliding ‘scale 
* 5 5 | Do. max, div. . 
. 13 9 6 Derby Con. 
» a 4 4 Do. Deb. . 
. 10 5 5 East Hull Ord. 5 p.c. 
17 -- 5 Eastbourne 5 p.c. Deb. 
23 | 4 6 |Baropesn, 1 td. . 
13 | 54 54 |Gas Light & Coke ip.c. Ord. 
es | 834 84 | Do. 34 p.c. max. 
a 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Con. 
2 17 3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Con. 
_— 10 10 Do. 10 p.c. Bendis ‘ 
— Th 7k Do. 74 p.c. Ilford Deb 
Sept. 10 | 6% 63 |Hastings & st L.5 p.c 
9 | 54 54 Do, 3) p.e. C ony. 
Sept. 24 10 10 Hongkong & China, Ltd. 
13 10 10 Hornsey 7p.c. . 
- 19 59 =| #10 Imperial Continental Cap. 
ss 34 34 Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. 
g. 13 64 64 |Lea Br idge 5 5 p.c. Ord. . 
- 18 | be | 54 |Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord, 
Sept. 24 7 7 |_ Do. 7 p.c. _ Pref. 
g.27 | 8 | 9 \Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. 
wisi] Do. _ 3p.c. Deb. 
a 2 6 Malta & Mediterranean 
7. 19 4 4 Montevideo, Ltd. 
Aug. 13 5 5 Newcastle & Gateshe ad C on. 
® | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Pref. . 
c. 17 34 34 | Do. 34 p.c. Deb. 
g. 27 | 12 | 114 |North Middlesex 10 p.c, 
82 8.4, Do. Tpe. 
3 = 4 9 |Oriental, Ltd. 
7 Ti 7z +|Plym’ th & Ston’house 5p. c. 
- 27 | 14 14 PortsealslandB , 
89 13 13. «CO Do. Cc 
-- — {Primitiva Ord. . . 
1 4 4 | Do.4p.c. Red, Deb. ° 
Jan, 21 4 | 4 | Do, 4p.c. Red. Deb. 
- 17 . 3 4 | Do. B. Aires 4p.c. Rd. Db.| 
- ft 4 | Do. R’r P’te4p.c. Rd. Db. 
Sept. 24 6 6 - _— 6 p.c. Pref. . 
4 5 5 | 5 p.c. Red, Deb. 
g. 27 53 54 Ishemela Ce 
a 53 54 | Do. B e * 
pre 53 5 | Do. C ‘ 
June |! 6 4 South African . . 
- 18 64 5 |South Met. Ord. ° 
7 3 8 | Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . 
Sept. 10 63 63 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Db. 
. 18 83 8i |South Shields Con, . . 
23 64 64 |South Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. 
Dec. 17 5 5 5 p. c. Deb. 
22 5 5  |South’ mpton Ord. r+ c.max. 
7 4 4 
Aug. 27 7 7 |Swansea 4 p.c. Red? Pref. 
17 64 64 Do. } p.c. Red. Deb. 
23 8 3 Tottenhan: District A 5 p.c. 
- | 64 53 Do. 3} p. 
July 9 — 28/4 | Do. 54 p.c. Pref, 
17 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
27 5 5 Tynemouth Con. and New 
| Uxbridge, ee & 
27 | 6% 68 | Wycombe5p.c. . 
” 5 5 Do. 5p.c. pref. 


a ae he Do. 5p.c. Maidenh’a| 
| Wandsworth, Wimbledon, | 


| and Epsom— 


84 Wandsworth A 5 p.c, 
4 Do. B 34 p.e. 
9 apo 5/19/0 | Do, Cand New 
” 68 | Wimbledon 5 p.c. . 
i ye Epsom 5p.c. . . 
7 8 3 Sp.c. Deb . . 
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Quota- 
tions. 


Feb. 5. 


74—TT* 
69—T74* 
69—73 
58—63 
Z-1 
1z—13 
12—124 
11—12 
55-58 
75—78 
172—177 
137—142 
89—9la 
103—108 
117—122 
69—T4 
64—Th 
6—7 
68—73 
98—101 
98—101 
90—95b 
25/-—27 
21/-—23 
80—85 
80—85 
55—58 
35—40 
88—91 
v7—101 
81—84 
107—109¢ 
Ti—Tb6e 
88—91 
93-98 
53 —63 
80—82 
59—62 
77—80 
58 -61 


90—95 
71—76 
193-204 
132—137 
134—139 
69—T72* 
97—102 


844—85b 


103—105b 


118—128 
54—59 
43 —5 
69-73 
724—T3hd 
75}—T64d 
663—673a 
160—170 
115—120 
98—103 
110—115 
93—96 
90—95 
11/-—12/- 
82—84 


63—65 
65—67 


65—67 
Th—8 
43—46 


100—102¢ 
100—102¢ 
100—102e 


5—7 
93 -96 
56—59 


103—105 


124—126d 


98—101 
94~97 
78—81 
69 —74 

101—103 
100—102 
110—115 
38—93 
103—105 
14—17 
70-71d 
93—98 
93—98 
—93 

_ | 128—133 
| 109—114 
| 92—97 
103—108 
118—118 
55—58 


ottee. 58 
er 





in a depressed state. It is interesting to note 
that the ** Times,’’ in commenting on the pro- 


test made by the Governor of the Gas Light 
d Coke Company at the meeting on Friday 


] ist, said: “it is im] ossibl not to realize 
iat there is reason in the request of the 
ndustry that a pledge should be given that ‘ 

new Bill shall contain safeguards against 

unfair c mpetition = 

It will be seen that the Gas Light ordinary 
stock dropped a further point, to 8o-82, and 
the South Suburban 14 points, to g8-1o1. The 

Sheffield three stocks and Ne castle consoli 
lated appreciated 1 point at the local ex 

changes. The good yields of most of 


stocks on the subjoined list warrant the atten- 
tion of investors with a knowledge of and con- 
fidence in the industry. Another dividend 
announcement is that of the Tottenham Com- 
pany; the Directors recommending the pay- 
ment of (£7 7s. 6d. p.ct. per annum on the 

\*’ stock and £5 17s. 6d. p.ct. per annum 
on the ** B” stock, for the past half-year 
These are the same rates as those p id for the 
previous half-year and are in each case 
12s. 6d. p.ct. be oa those for 1924. 

The following transactions were recorde 
during the week : 

On Monday, Aldershot 4 pet preference 72, 


a and Dublin 703, 714, Bombay 18s. od., 

C » Town and District 44 p-ct debenture 713 

Fcetuiaaies 4 p.ct. 80, 82, 3 p.ct. debenture 

551, European 6, Gas Light and Coke 81, 

814, 81g, 814, 819, 817, 4 p.ct. preference 774 
j 1 


3 p-ct. debenture 58%, 594, Imperial Conti- 


nental 1354, 136, 1374, Primitiva 11s. 3d., 
11s od., South Metropolitan 94, South 
Suburban 5 p.ct. 08, 5 p.ct. debenture 94}, 


Wandsworth (Wimbledon stock) too. 


On Tuesday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 80, 3 p.ct 


debenture 56, European 6, Gas Light and Cok« 
81}, 813, 3 p.ct. debenture 594, Imperial ¢ 
tinental 135, 1354, 1363, Primitiva t1s., 
11s. 6d., 11s. 74d., South Metropolitan 9033 
7 I yas 
93i- 94. 94%. 3. p.ct debenture 57i; South 
Suburban 5 p.ct. 99} Supplementary prices, 
Croydon 74 p.ct. preference 105, Redhill 54 
p.ct preference Sol, oo Wandsworth 21 
p.ct. 93 
On Wednesday, Brighton and Hove orig 
173, 173%. 174, European 61, Gas Light and 
Coke S1, 814, 817, } p.ct. preferen ek Im 
perial Continental 1364, Primitiva tis. 143d., 


11s. 4}d., 11s. 6d., South Metropolitan 934, 94, 
948, Tottenham ‘fA t10, Wandsworth 
(Wimbledon stock) 100 Supplementary 
prices, Brighton and Hove 6 p.ct. “* B’’ pre 
ference 102, 5 p.ct debenture 953, Liverp ol 
5 p.-ct. 84}, Malta and Mediterranean 2nd 
(74 p.ct. preference) 97s. 6d., 100s 

On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 7134, 
Bournemouth 6 p.ct. preference £11 6s. od., 


£11 gs. 3d., Gas Light and Coke 814, 813, 


4 p.ct. preference 774, Imperial Continental 
1364, 137}, South Metropolitan 933, 93%, 94. 
Supplementary prices, Croydon 7} p.ct. pre- 
ference 107, Malta and Mediterranean and 
(7) p.ct. pref 
Melbourne) 935. , 

On Friday, Brighton and Hove 173, 
Sea . "a 1384, European 6, 64, Gas Lis 
and Coke 804, 81, 814, 814, 813, Imperial Con- 
tinental 136, 137, Montevideo 71, Oriental 
101}, Primitiva ris. 1r4d., 11s. 6d., 11s. 74d., 


erence) 1oos., Metropolitan (of 





South Metropolitan 934, 3 p.ct. debenture 574 
58, 583, 6% p.ct. debenture 1044, South 
Suburban 5 p.ct. debenture 96}. 

here were ample supplies of credit in Iiom- 
bard Street at the end of the week, though 
the 
Bills reduced available balienes s. There was a 
further decline in the average rate; and while 


growing tendency to apply for Treasury 


the full amount offered was not allotted, tnere 
was a reduction of over 2s. 10d. p.ct. com- 
pared with the previous week. The rate 


£4 9s. 11°41d. p.ct.—was the lowest since 


A 
the Bank Rate was increased from 4 to 5 p.ct. 
on, Dec. 3. Discount rates eased up in conse- 
quen« 
In the Foreign Exchange Market sterling 
g g g 
was a little easier, and the New York rate 
closed } lower at 4.8648. The European 
gold exchange remained unaltered. French 
francs weakened to 1293; but Belgians wert 
unchanged at 106.97}. Italian lire were 
quoted lower at 120.724. 





Silver gave way to 30}$d. per oz., owing 


to Indian _ sales. Gold remained at the 
nominal price of 84s. 114d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3. Bankers’ 
deposit rates are 3 p.ct. - The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 3} 
p.ct. at notice, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


be received at the Office NOT LATER than 


NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT 


should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


TWELVE O’CLOCK 


Kingdom 


United 
& Ireland 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





s. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ““ JOURNAL” 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL ” should 


Advance Rate: 
Credit Rate: 


Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A 
Payable in Advance 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, 
Payable in Advance 

In payment of subscriptions for ‘ 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c. 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLeer STREET, 


ts 


must be authenticat 
? e 
good faith. : 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL,” 


ONE YEAR. 
35/- 
40/- 


HALF-YEAR, 
18/- 
21/- 


QUARTER, 
10/- 
11/6 

} 85). 


} 40/- .. 226,09 


”* sent abroad, Post 


JouRNALS 


, to be addressed to 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PALMERSTON Hovsr, 
34, Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


XIDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Telegrams; ‘* PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: London WALL, 9144. 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.”’ 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 
Telegrams: Telephone : 
‘* BRIPURIMAT, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 5094. 


Solicit enquiries for:— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
BEST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 


Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/35, NoRFoLK Srreet, StrRanD, W.C. 2, 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘* BrrpurmmaT Estranp Lonpon.” CENTRAL 6361, 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GAsMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘ GasMETER,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11, 
Telephone: Hop 647. Telegrams: ‘‘Gaszovus Lams.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
QPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Ltp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Ssvertown, 
Telegrams—'* HyDRocHLORIC, Fn, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


OR Gas Works Plant of Every De- 
scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 








ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kine’s 
aTENT AcENcy Litp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 1464, QUEEN 
Victoria 8t., E.C. 4, and 6, Quatrry Cr. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonpon, W.C. 389 years’ refs. ‘Phone Cent, 682. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘‘Eagle”’ 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies, 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— , 
‘BRADDOCK, OLDHAM,” and‘*METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.”’ 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
SoLE AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHE COLONIES (except Canapa),. 


16, DEANSGATR, 
MANCHESTER, 


Telegrams : 
** Darwinian, Manchester."’ 
Tel. Nos.: 3268-9 City. 


PaLace CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 
Telegrams: 


‘Darwinian, Parl, London." 
Tel. No.: 6273 Victoria. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 


See Advertisement, Jan. 20, p, 176. 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 
Traffic can be seen erected at our works READY 
FOR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 


Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosEpH TAyLor (SatuRATORS), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton, 


Telegrams—‘‘ Saturators, Botton.”” Telephone 848, 
J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 

® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 


Fy Urcainson BROTHERS, Ltd, 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 


‘FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hint, Lonpon, E,0,3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.0,3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p. 274), 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.0,§. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 


PPLICANT with Nine Years’ Ex. 
perience, at present employed as Technical 
Assistant in large Modern Works, and Possessing 
Highest Qualifications in Gas Engineering, Silver Medal 
for Gas Supply, also other Qualifications, DESIRES 
CHANGE and seeks SIMILAR POSITION in another 
undertaking. 

Intimate Practical Working Knowledge of Verticals, 
Horizontals with Stoking Machinery, C.W.G., Sulphate 
and Tar Plants, also Condensation Purification pro- 
cesses, and Laboratory Work. 

Address No. 7631, **Gas Journat,’”’ 11, Bout Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C. 4. 





XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 


STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 
Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates to 
Miss H. H. Tuxrorp, M.C.A., ‘* SovuTHBoURNE,”’ Borres- 
FORD, Notts. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


HEN Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications bring 
equal, HAS THE FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION. 


ANTED — General Chemist for 
Works. Must have Thorough Knowledge in 
Tar Distillation. : 
Applications Stating Age, Full Particulars of Experi- 
ence, and Salary required, together with copies of two 
Testimonials, to be submitted not later than March 1, 
to No. 7633, **Gas JournaL,” 11, Botr Cowrt, FLaEt 
Srreet, E.C. 4. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 


GAS PLANT IN STOCK. 
ASHOLDER & Steel Tank. 10,000c.ft. 


Purifiers.—Dry lutes: Two 10 ft. by 8 ft. Water 
lutes: Four 8 f6. sq., Two 8 ft. sq., One 10 ft, by 8 ft. 
Livesey Washers.—250,000 and 200,000 c.ft. 
Scrubbers.—One Brush Washer-Scrubber, 
Valves; 44 ft. by 36 ft., 44 ft. by 18 ft. 
Condensers.—Water cooled, 500,000 o.ft. per day. 
Two New Sets Blakeleys Baffle-Plate Condensers. 
Exhausters.—2000 to 50,000 per hour capacities. 
Station Meters.—Capacities : 15,000, 8000, ; 
and Also 100, 200, and 300 lt. Meters. 
Weighbridge.—Suitable for Gas-Works, 12 by 6. 
Station —— in., 5 b ye 6 io - 8 in. 
Storage Tanks,— ypes and capacities. 
Valves. Pumps, Engines, Cast and Rivetted 
Piping, &c, 
Complete Detailed List on Application. 


Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 


6 in. 





Vulcan Ironworks, Church-Fenton, Yorks. 











